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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——— 

HE ‘‘dumbfounded Spaniard” has risen again,—let us hope 
not to subside this time till he has laid the foundations of a 
government so liberal and strong, that even in Mr. Roebuck's 
eyes he will cease to be dumbfounded. On Friday week, 18th 
September, the whole fleet stationed at Cadiz rose under Rear- 
Admiral Topete against Queen Isabella’s Government. It appears 
that Gonsalez Bravo’s happy scheme of deporting the disaffected 
Generals to the Canary Isles practically caused the revolt. The 
friends of the deported Generals, Marshal Serrano, General Dulce, 
and the others, sent a couple of steamers to the Canaries to fetch 
them some weeks ago, one of which certainly sailed from a Spanish 
port without attracting suspicion. ‘These steamers on their return 
seem to have met again at Gibraltar, and, as it is said, to have en- 
countered General Prim (who had secretly left England some ten 
days ago) and his staff at Gibraltar. Captain Malcampo, the com- 
mander of the iron-clad Saragossa,—whom Isabella is said to have 
courted personally, both directly and through his wife, within the 
last few weeks, as if she had had forebodings of his formidable hos- 
tility, —began the revolution by bringing his iron-clad just opposite 
the Cadiz barracks, on which the artillery submitted and joined the 
insurrection. ‘The returning exiles were received by the fleet with 
all due honours, and are believed to have distributed themselves at 
once over the disaffected ports on the Spanish coast, Malaga, Car- 
tagena, Alicant, Valencia, Barcelona, &c., Marshal Serrano tak- 
ing command in Andalusia. ‘Thus, Sefior Gonsalez Bravo—who, 
with his family, both political and domestic, that is, with his wife, 
children, and late political colleagues, fled across the frontier into 
France on Tuesday,—happily contrived, by suppressing the 
dangerous humours of political independence in the Army, to 
bring on the first inflammatory symptoms in the Spanish Navy, 

—which had escorted the proscribed Generals into exile ! 


It is evident that the revolution had been long carefully planned. 
The Times’ Paris correspondent had given many by no means 
enigmatic hints of what he expected in his letters of last week. 
For instance, in one dated on the very day of the outbreak, 
Friday, and published in Saturday's Times, long before any news 
of the revolution had been received here, he cheerfully antici- 
pated the character of Isabella's feelings, ‘if, while she and the 
Emperor were together at Biarritz or at St. Sebastian, news were 
to come of a revolution at Madrid, and that half Spain was arm- 
ing and rising.” The Queen’s first step was to dismiss the 
reactionary Ministry of Seftor Gonsalez Bravo, and appoint in 
his place Marshal Concha, a Moderado of the Narvaez school, 
who has been Ambassador in France, is a favourite of the Em- 
peror, and who promoted the unhappy Mexican expedition in 
accordance with the Emperor’s views. Concha immediately left 
for Madrid, and at first, it is said, asked the Queen to follow, but 
telegraphed to her not to come just as she was in the train at St. 
Sebastian. Concha appointed Marshal Novaliches to command in 
Andalusia, where Serrano is at the head of the main body of in- 
surgents; and General Inestal to command in the north against 
Santander and Santona (a very strong fortress in the Bay of Bis- 
cay), but it is said that the latter has made common cause with 





the insurgents, instead of attacking them. A later despatch says 


that General Calonges has taken Santander. 


How far the revolution has really spread it is not by any means 
easy to ascertain ; that Cadiz and Seville are in the hands of the 
insurgents seems pretty certain. It is said that Cordova had joined 
them, but had been regained by General Novaliches before Marshal 
Serrano could march to its aid; which is clearly false, as he was 
stated by the last official telegrams to be two days’ march from 
Cordova. ‘There is as yet no clear evidence of the revolt 
of Valencia or Barcelona. A telegram of the 22nd (Tues- 
day), delayed in transmission, says that ‘the whole of Anda- 
lusia and Estramadura, all the soldiers and sailors in Ferrol (on 
the coast of Biscay), and the provinces of Galicia, Santander, and 
Corunna have pronounced in favour of the revolution,”—but this 
is certainly a sanguine revolutionary statement. An army of 
20,000 soldiers under Marshal Serrano was said to be marching 
on Madrid. Colonel Baldrich is raising the revolt in Catalonia, 
and General Prim has probably joined him. Generals Contreras 
and Zabala are said to be at the head of the revolt in Galicia. 
But none of these rumours are worth much, for the telegraph lines 
are held by Government, and all the general information comes 
late, while much of it seems to be rather anticipated than actual 
news. 


Dr. Milman, the Dean of St. Paul's, and author of the scholarly, 
liberal, and wise, though it may be to some extent colourless, his- 
tories of the Jews, and of Christianity, is dead, after a serious illness 
of about a week. He died, we believe, at Sunninghill. He was 
something of a poet as well as a scholar, and there was at times 
a vivid poetical touch in his historical pictures. But his poetical 
feeling was rather tender and delicate than vigorous, and the fault 
of his histories was a certain clegant neutrality of tone which some- 
times robbed them of force. His loss will be felt severely by the 
most scholarly and liberal school in the Church, to which he 
steadily, and often very courageously, adhered. 





Lord Carnarvon broke the terrible monotony of agricultural 
meetings very appropriately at Newbury on Tuesday, by telling 
his audience something of the terrible earthquake force, from 
which England is so free, and which so suddenly swallows up not 
merely the fruits of the earth in some countries, but the very 
land itself on which they grow. He described the three motions 
of the earthquake, the horizontal, which is bad, the vertical, which 
is worse, and the screwing motion, which combines both, which is 
worst of all. ‘The screwing or twisting motion has been known to 
carry the whole of one storey of a house into the place of the same 
storey of the next house, and property has been lifted and carried 
away such enormous distances that innumerable lawsuits were ne- 
cessary for its recovery. ‘‘ A friend of mine,” said Lord Carnarvon, 
‘¢was overtaken on the top of one of the mountains [of the South 
American carthquake region] by one of these frightful earth- 
quakes, and as he stood and looked down upon the city where he 
was to find quarters for the night, he saw that very city and every 
human soul in it engulfed in a pit before his eyes.” Ile told a 
story, too, of a Spanish gentleman whose landed property was rich 
and fertile and abounding in wealth and beauty one evening, and 
the next morning converted solely into a volcano, which had been 
thrown up on the site of it, and which has since borne his name, as 
“the only thing he could bequeath to his children.” Frightfally 
real property indeed, as to which no right of primogeniture would 
be likely to be enforced! ‘The poor Peruvians must feel it 
difficult to join in the thanksgiving of the Psalmist to the 
God who has ‘‘ made the round world so fast that it cannot be 
moved.” 


We have a little additional information vid Panama and St. 
Nazaire of the fearful earthquake in Peru, and, oddly enough, 
there is nothing in it to confirm the intelligence given by the 
first Atlantic telegram that Ecuador suffered much more than 
Peru. All the news vid St. Nazaire confirms the suspicion 
which had been expressed to us before it came that Peru is the 
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great sufferer, and Ecuador has escaped with comparatively little | Prussia looming so big on his eastern border, can he wish to ba 


hurt. 


Arica, Arequipa, Islay, Iquique, Chalo, Pisco are all | involved in a violent quarrel with so obstinate a nation ag the 


Peruvian towns, and not only so, but separated by 12° of lati- | Spaniards. If the Spanish Government succeed in suppressing 
tude (above 800 miles) from the border of Ecuador. Ibarra be- | the revolt, Napoleon will, no doubt, give much wise advice in 
longs to Ecuador, but in the new telegram Ibarra is not |favour of moderation. If they do not, and the throne is actually 


mentioned at all, while 
Moquequa, Pisaqua, and Ilochala are, again, Peruvian. ‘The 
‘‘ picture of destruction and desolation extending for hundreds of 
miles along the coast, and reaching up to the topmost heights of 
the Andes,” evidently refers more to Peru than to any other 
Sout! 
Fund” should therefore hold their hands till they see where the 
maximum of misery has really been inflicted. Apparently the 
greatest wave of destruction has rolled over the 800 miles south of 
Callao,—between Callao and Mejillones,—rather than that north 
of it, between Callao and Ibarra. 








Mr. Stansfeld made a remarkable speech on naval expendi- 
ture at Halifax Jast Monday night. He pointed out that 
when Sir John Pakington came into office, he immediately, as has 
been his wont, made a great flourish of trumpets about the 
neglected state of the Navy, and proceeded to restore the Navy, 
not by concentrating expenditure on the most scientific and highly- 
elaborated machines of modern warfare; but by spending an | 
additional half-million of money beyond the previous Liberal 
estimates on wooden unarmoured ships, for protecting, as he said, 
the China and Japan trade,—which ships would be of little or no 
real use in actual war. The sharp fire of Liberal criticism directed 





against this policy of increasing so largely the fleet of wooden 
unarmoured ships had induced Mr. Corry to reduce this parti- 
cular item of expenditure by nearly 300,000/. in 1868, still leaving 
it, however, more than 2U0,000/. beyond the last Liberal estimate. 
Even as to the armour-plated vessels, far too much had been spent 
on multiplying old and comparatively passe types of ship. 
Stansfeld dwelt with great force on the necessity, in the case of all 
businesses involving elaborate machinery, modified each year by 
new inventions, of keeping as much capital as possible free for 
the latest improvements, and locking as little as might be up in 


all the new names given, Mejillones, | abolished, according to the present revolutionary programme, it 
will be a critical moment for the Empire. At present the French 
Government seems to be in rather better luck. Immediately after 
the Government success in the department of the Var have come 
two other Government triumphs, one in the second circumscription 
American State. Subscribers to the *‘ Ecuador Relief | of the Nitvre, where the Government candidate for the Legislative 
Body, M. Bourgoing, has been returned by an immense majority 
(nearly 12,000) over M. Girerd, the Opposition candidate ; and 
another in the department of the Moselle, where M. Lejoindre, the 
Government candidate, was elected by about the same majority 
over the Opposition candidate, M. Pouguet. All this is soothing 
to the Government, and therefore favourable to peace. 





So also is the King of Prussia’s speech at the Hamburg Bourse, 





where he said very peremptorily, and we must say rather arbi- 
trarily, *‘ The language I have already used at Kiel should have 
been accepted as a most emphatic expression of my confidence in 
its maintenauce, and it is inexplicable how an opposite interpre- 
tation could even for one moment have arisen.” We think we can 
make it explicable to Ilis Majesty. Conceive a weather-wise 
man,—and not only that, but a man with power to influence the 
weather as well as predict it,—saying to his companions, ‘ I quite 
expect fine weather,—the rather that I have both my mackintosh 
on and my umbrella with me, to ward off the rain if it come,’— 
would his friends feel so very confident of not seeing a thunder- 
cloud before the day was over? Yet that is precisely analogous to 
what the King of Prussia said at Kiel. His language was more 
intelligible at Hamburg, and more comfortable to honest merchants’ 
Mr. | hearts. But he need not scold them for misunderstanding him 
when he laid so needless an emphasis, not on the causes which 
would prevent war, but on those which would turn it in his favour 


if it came. 


Captain Sherard Osborn has put out an admirable address for 


iquate 8 as a most instructive and lucid speech. . , A : ‘ > ‘ 
antiquated forms, It was a most instructive and lucid speec! 3irkenhead, which he is going to contest with Mr. Laird. He is 
a true Liberal and Gladstonian, and maintains, as a naval officer 





his power to 
so incapable a 
reat prudence 


Mr. Disraeli is evidently anxious to do all in 
obliterate the bad impression caused by appointing 


man as Lord Mayo to govern India, by showing g 
Since selecting for Canaila 


in his more recent recommendations. 


who has studied the subject minutely, that naval expenditure may 
be greatly reduced without reducing the effectiveness of the Navy. 
He is just the kind of man we want in Parliament to back up our 
civilian Adiniralty reformers,—such as Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. 


Sir John Young,—who, by the way, though a Liberal himself, has ‘ : 
z y . t=) ? ‘ 1 
Childers, and we heartily hope he may be returned. 


a very powerful family connection among the ‘Tories,—he has | 
appointed Colonel Wilson Patten,—the Chancellor of the Duchy 


The fruits of the attempt of the Georgian planters to exclude 


. ’ . $ . ‘ 
neaster,—Irish Secretary in Lord’ Mayo’s place. Colonel : é : 
ee “ - r, Fs a J e tl : J it on 141 the negroes from the Legislature and to keep them in their old 
8 atten 1s the most respecte 1@ Most scnsibie, and the mos ° . . ‘ ‘ ‘ P a 
4 on ns ord 4g bs sm sin ‘ - , led f subjection have been a serious riot at Camilla (reported by Atlantic 
f » Conservative party,—an unequalled man o : , 
conciliatory of the Conservative party, =a ; telegraph) between white * Democrats ” and “ Radical ” negroes. 


The Chancellorship of the} ,, 


business, and a universal favourite. 
It was stated that 


Duchy of Lancaster has not yet been filled up. 


Thirty-five negroes were killed, and five whites and sixty 
negroes were wounded,” says the telegram, so that, as 


rd Henry Lennox, at present the Secretary to the Admiralty, : 
Lo : " ng oa prese sie : : J usual, the poor negroes got the worst of open strife. 
Ww vei 1¢ rumour seeins to have been premature. 7 de ae : f 

ee ne . ii r We observe that it is said in England that General Lee, in 


Much has been said this week of a supposed ‘‘ flank movement”’ 
meditated by Mr. Disraeli on the Irish Church question. It is 
asserted, in one of the letters to the Scvisman, that Mr. Disraeli 
will propose complete disestablishment, so far as is necessary to put 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland on precisely the same level of 
dignity, but short of what would be necessary toinfringe that sacred 
principle which in Mr. Disracli’s estimation hallows government, 
by invoking the religious sanction for the civil ruler. It is hintedthat 
this might be managed by taking all the ecclesiastical appointments 
out of the gift of the Government, and connecting them in some 
way with the English hierarchy through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, so that the Church might still be the United Church 


asserting the perfect good-will of the whites to the negroes, 
spoke not ouly in good faith, but knowing the truth of what he 
said, Now, the fact is that the list of laws passed in the various 
ex-Slave States, since the close of the war, which embody all the 
old spirit of the slavery legislation of former days, is appalling. 
North Carolina has enacted that coloured people should be inad- 
missible as witnesses except in cases to which a coloured person is 
a party; has made the ravishing of a white by a black a capital 
offence, and the converse not; has declared all contracts for more 
than 10 dollars to which a black person is a party null and void, 
except reduced to writing; a marriage between a white anda 
coloured person void; andsoon. Mississippi has enacted far worse 
laws, also since the peace; and so of the other ex-Slave States. How 


of England and Ireland. As for disendowment, that would be , a 
can any fair man wonder that the Blacks look upon political rights 


resisted altogether. We attach no importance to the rumour. To 


as their only chance to secure equality before the law,—or that 


disestablish without sacrificing Mr. Disraeli’s grest “ principle of . 
they are brutal and violent to those who make such a mockery of 


establishment ” is like untying a knot without undoing it,—a con- 
tradiction in terms. Mr. Disraeli would know that this sort of 
dodge would only scatter his supporters without gaining a single 


their nominal freedom ? 





A disgraceful scene took place yesterday week in the City, 


Liberal vote. Nor could Colonel Wilson Patten be * levelled down” : 
y erke where Brother Ignatius (the Rev. J. L. Lyne) had been preach- 


into a fit instrument for an operation of this sort. He is hardly as 


ing. 


This gentleman has preached on previous Fridays on the 


innocent as Lord Mayo, : “iat = “ 
° sins peculiar to the City, and seems especially to have stated that 


Of course there cannot but be some anxiety as to the part Napoleon 
will play towards Spain. He cannot wish to have a great republic 
just now set up in his immediate neighbourhood, and yet he cannot 


wish to interfere actively in a country where French interference 
has always portended calamity for France. Least of all, with | denunciation of Mr. Lyne’s had, however, the effect of hurting 





Lombard Street was far worse than Jericho—(where, by the way, 
did he get the materials for so very difficult an historical com- 
parison? was Jericho great in bankers ?)—-from whose blind man’s 
history he had taken his text. This rather wide-of-the-mark 
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somebodies’ feelings—perhaps they thought that to be called worse | 


than Jericho, where so many disagreeable people are sent, in wish, 
must be very awful indeed,—and yesterday week a crowd of well- 


dressed people was got up to mob and insult Mr. Lyne, who, on this | 


occasion, had said nothing thrilling, but yet was unable for a long 
time to get out of the church without great danger, the crowd pelt- 
ing him and attempting to upset his cab. Nor was this the worst. 
Quiet clergymen and ladies were grossly insulted,—the latter by 
the coarsest questions borrowed from the literature of Protestant 
exposés of the Confessional,—a good many clergymen of High- 
Church aspect were hustled and hurt, and altogether these well- 
dressed vindicators of City morality behaved,—except as regards 
thieving,—like a swell mob. The police at last got Brother Ignatius 
away ina Ilansom cab, and a gentleman in Lombard Street, who 
signed himself **M.,” wrote off post haste to the 7imes to complain of 
poor Mr. Lyne for creating disturbances in Lombard Street by 
the use of strong expressions against City sins! Those which he 
quoted are positively denied. But that the City should be so sus- 


ceptible as to any slur on its virtue as to revenge moral criticisin | 


by physical violence, and by insults to women, is surely scarcely a 
proof of the worldly wisdom of the City. Are the passions of the 
City really outstripping its prudence ? 

One sees whence Brother Ignatius derived his remarkable defi- 
ciencies in that sort of wisdom which Lord Bacon calls “ counsel.” 


Brother Ignatius’s father,—Mr. Francis Lyne,—published in the | 


Daily Telegraph of Wednesday a long and very maundering 
epistle to the Bishop of London, entirely full of lamentation over 
his son’s misfortune in not having made acquaintance with any wise 


Protestant-minded clergy who might have kept him from his | 


strange paths. Ife particularly complains that the Bishop of 
Norwich ‘had no power to control the Rev. George Drury, of 
Claydon, and no power to say to my son, with effect, ‘Go thou 
and tarry at Jerusalem till thy beard be grown.’” But the 
reverend gentleman’s beard is apparently grown now, and yet he 
is still wanting in social tact and political wisdom ;—would a pro- 
tracted stay at Jerusalem have taught him more than social life 
in England? Mr. Lyne, senior, goes on to say that Pro- 
testantism alone is the source of England’s — strength, 
which he expresses in these remarkable words :—‘‘ My Lord, 
with the map of the world before us, and the life of 
the Duke of Wellington shining on the past, can we dare to say 
that England, per se, was mighty! My Lord, the freedom with 
which man now begins to breathe throughout the whole world is 
due to England's Protestantism ; and all coming as well as past his- 


tory must support this fact.” How an open map of the world, 


with the Duke of Wellington’s special sunshine upon it, illustrates | 


this remarkable truth, we fail to apprehend. But we think we do 
apprehend that Mr. Francis Lyne does not add very much more to 
the strength of the English Protestantism on which the Duke of 
Wellington has ceased to shine, than the Rev. Joseph Leycester 
Lyne adds to the strength of the English Ritualism which his 
father deplores. 


The charge against the Llanddulas stationmaster, Samuel Eaton, 
has brought out the fact that, but for the escape of the petroleum 
trucks, there would have been no danger of collision, as had pre- 
viously been supposed. The danger signals were properly set,— 
they were visible at a distance of 1,400 yards from the point where 
the trucks were stopped,—and the driver of the train says that he 
could easily have stopped his train in 60 yards after seeing the 
signals. Unfortunately, the standing trucks, though the break was 
on, received a jar from other trucks, and were so set off down the 
incline, and met the mail train 2,600 yards from Llanddulas, or 
1,200 yards beyond the point where the danger signals become visi- 
ble. Hence, the cause of the mischief was either the insufficiency 
of the breaks, or the system which allowed such an operation at all 
within so short a time of the arrival of a fast train. 


The veterinary surgeons are proving very satisfactorily in the 
Times that a dog’s bite is just as dangerous at one time of the 


might have on a person in ill-health, they may be condemned to 
wretchedness all the year round! A diseased cat bit two persons 
and a horse the other day in Paris, We would suggest to Sir 
Richard Mayne to issue a general order for the universal muzzling 
of metropolitan cats. 





Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen and Mr. Brassey have both indig- 
nantly denied all knowledge of the infamous election placard 
aimed at Mr. Worms’s Judaism, which we quoted in these 
columns last week; and both of them have condemned it in the 
warmest terms. We suspect that our guess, attributing it to a 
‘*malignant” Recordite, was true. But it has doubtless been as 
| heartily condemned by those very numerous Recordites who are 
, not malignant as by all sincere Liberals. 


| Mr. Faweett has sent to the Liberal papers a very just and 
| temperate defence of Mr. Odger, the working-class candidate for 
| Chelsea, against an attack in the Pad! Mall of yesterday week, so 
| furious, and,—what is exceedingly rare in the Pall Mall, indeed 
| we could not quote another instance,—so ungentlemanly, that we 
‘incline to believe that it must have slipped in by mistake. If 80, 
—or indeed in any case,—it would have been but fair to admit 
Mr. Fawcett’s very moderate protest. No paper has usually been 
more superior to the small affectations of journalism than the Pall 
| Mall ; and we know no affectation of journalism so senseless as that 


| 
| affectation of moral infallibility which makes it a point of policy 


|to refuse insertion to all criticism, however temperate, on the 
morality or fairness of its management. The Pall Mail did not 
merely attack Mr. Odger for his participation in the Hyde Park 
disturbances,—that would have been perfectly fair. It com- 
mented on the tendency of his friends to pronounce his name 
“¢ Hodger,” asked what evil Chelsea had ever done that it should 
be selected by him as the unfortunate object of his choice, and 
| spoke of his claim as consisting, by his own confession, in the 
| fact ‘* that as he has never had any education, he knows the value 
| of it, and that his father was a miner, and his mother mad.” The 
last gross personality would have been justly selected by the Pall 
Mall for the severest lashing, had any vulgar people lauuched it 
at the head of a middle-class candidate, and it is only the more 
ungenerous when cast by sucha paper as the Pull Mull at the head 
of a man of lower social rank, Mr. Faweett very truly says that 
Mr. Odger is one of the ablest, most temperate, most upright, and, 
though only self-educated, most carefully scif-educated, of the 
working class; and, for our own part, we believe that he would be 
a far more valuable member of the House of Commons than either 
of his Liberal rivals.. ‘That he sanctioned violent and mischievous 
things in the heat of the agitation in 1866 is very true. Mr. 
Bright in old times has said and sanctioned many things quite as 
| Violent and mischievous, when you consider his political standing, 
as Mr. Odger when you consider his; and yet Mr. Bright is one 
| of the most powerful, weighty, and trusted members of the 
| Liberal party. ‘The Pull Mail's very unfair blow will probably do 
Mr. Odger only good. But we heartily wish it had come from 
any other quarter. 











There has been a general absence of business in all departments 
of the Stock Exchange. Nevertheless, the market for Home 
Stocks has ruled firm, at advancing prices. Yesterday, Consols 
left off at 944, 3 for money, and 943, ; for the account; Reduced 
and New Three per Cents., 93 to 4. In the Foreign House atten- 
tion has been principally directed to Spanish Securities, which 
gave way 2 per cent. on the announcement of the insurrection. A 
great part of the decline was subsequently recovered, it being 
evident that Spanish finance cannot be in a worse condition than it 
has been for some time past, and any change in the Government 
will probably be for the better. There has been a better feeling in 
the market for Home Railway Stocks, and the changes have gene- 
rally been of a favourable nature. In the Money Market, good 
short bills are taken in Lombard Street at 14 to 3 per cent. ‘The 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 20,964,8401.; in 
the Bank of France, 51,853,000. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the annexed quotations :— 








year as at another, and may occasionally produce tetanus, ag Sept. 18. Sept. 25. Sept. 18.|Sept, 25. 
any other bad wound, whether the dog be ‘“‘ mad” or not. Mr. Brazilian, 1BA5.....crceeee Toyx.d.| 754 | Russian (Anglo-Duteb) 934 934 

’ . : . Egyptian, 1864........0008 S7} s7 Spanish, 1867 B33 82 
Coote gives au example of a bite which caused death from tetanus | ((9 2°" 53° | aL font 6 le al @ 
six weeks later, though the dog did not go mad, but fed as usual, | Mexican servers Mj 1aj 1» 1862 seerovcseree 67 674 


and showed no further symptoms of excitement. Probably a 


hageled wound from a nail would have had just the same effects. | left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Whence the inference that Sir R. Mayne is doing very right to 


have all the dogs muzzied—not only now, but throughout the | Great Northera 


year: a perfectly logical conclusion, at which Sir R. Mayne will 
probably exult greatly,—but what a prospect for our dogs ! 


their bite should have the same effect that a scratch with a pin , Lon. & South-Western 


Yesterday and on Friday week tho leading British Railway Shares 


Sept. 18. Sept. 25. Sept. 18.)Sept. 25. 
Great Eastern 390 C| «40 Lon.,Chatham,&Dover} 118% | 17% 








ws | 108} Metropolitan 04 ..occeses 10s} | 107 
| Great Western 49ix. 4! 493 | Midland ......cc0.cecsesee 110 lil 
j Lancashire& Yorkshire} 1284 125 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick wm) | oD 
Lest ; London & Brighton ...) 523 Es dv, York... 8 | BY 
| Lon. & North-Western] 112} | 112} | Sowth-Easte rtessseene] 774 73 
83 33 
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tion, would be far t , without iti 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. being held before the ane he which they ae ae Lend 


— 
THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


ONSALEZ BRAVO, whoon his first appearance as a minister 
contrived to taint the name of his young Queen, then 
still a minor, or at least only enabled to reign by that special 
act of the Cortez which terminated her majority before its time, 
with the imputation of personal untruthfulness and treachery of 
an unworthy kind ;—who, on hissecond appearance as a minister, 
contrived to drown in blood, wantonly shed in the streets of 
Madrid, the new popularity which the Queen had just gained 
for the surrender of her patrimony at a price supposed to be 
much beneath its value ;—has, on his third attempt to guide 
the counsels of Isabella, quite probably cost her her Crown. 
And she will lose it, if lose it she does, almost withcut the 
uplifting of a single deprecating voice in Europe, unless it be 
that of the Pope, who in vain sent her most Catholic 
Majesty the Golden Rose for services to the Holy See, which 
Spain will never forgive, and now appears to be striving to 
visit with their fitting reward. 

It is true that it is not very easy to form any very distinct 
idea of the advance of the revolution which broke out in Spain 
on Friday week. It is evident that the rising was extremely 
well planned, that it has combined the heads of all parties, 
from the Moderados to the extreme Progressistas, and that the 
conspiracy embraces almost every province in Spain. One 
point, however, of the greatest moment seems still unsettled, 
—how far the rising is in the broadest sense popular, or how 
far it may be confined to the Navy, where it originated, and 
the Army, to which it has quickly spread. One thing is certain, 
that if the people have not shown great enthusiasm for the 
Revolution, they have shown none for the Queen; and that if 
her cause is not already hopeless, it is more for want of a 
leader of the Garibaldi type, for whom the Spanish people can 
feel something like personal love, than from the least respect 
for the blood-stained and lust-stained dynasty which is now 
menaced. But it is not surprising if the people themselves 
feel some hesitation in joining a revolution conducted in so 
large a measure by old confederates of Narvaez and O'Donnell, 
even though its leaders may be convinced at last, by their own 
sufferings and exile, of the iniquity of a régime to which, so long 
as it only oppressed others, they lent their aid. It is true that 
Olozaga’s name, which is that of a consistent Liberal, and Gen- 
eral Espartero’s, which every one honours, are associated with 
the revolution, and that Espartero’s place, Logrono (on the 
Ebro, on the south-west border of Navarre) has risen, which is 
understood to identify the Duke of Victory with the revolt. 
But the people know too well how little able Espartero has 
hitherto been to‘hold for the people the power with which 
they willingly trusted him; while, at his great age,—he is, 
we believe, 76,—his fellow-revolutionists would find little 
difficulty in throwing him over after they had used his name. 
In men like Marshal Serrano, who seems to be at the head of 
the revolt in Andalusia, and who in former times was a 
Moderado with no popular leanings, the people cannot be 
expected to repose much trust. They have been con- 
verted by experiencing in their own persons the caprice 
and violence of a Court party, rather than by any 
access of sympathy with the nation. Perhaps the most 
respectable of the leaders who are indubitably at the 
head of the rebellion is General Prim, whom rumour 
variously asserts to be marching on Madrid and to be rais- 
ing Valencia and Catalonia. But it must surely depend 
much on the character of the leaders, and the clear pre- 
dominance of true Liberals in directing their counsels, whether 
the people only look on without taking any very active part 
in the revolution, or whether they give it hearty and unflag- 
ging aid. Perhaps the best promise there is for a genuine 
popular rising are the words “ federal republic,” which have 
been used in the pronunciamento of the insurgents. This 
document speaks of “restoring the liberties of Castile and 
Aragon,” as well as of re-enacting the Charter of 1812. The 
attempt to revive the local organization of the various Spanish 
provinces, which are many of them really almost as different in 
genius and traditions as Ireland from England or the Northern 
from the Southern States of America, has a significance and 
definiteness in it which may really excite popular enthusiasm, 
and do much to keep down the personal jealousies that must be 
involved in any attempt to change the succession to the throne. 
The programme of putting an end to the dynasty, and leaving 
the subsequent organization of the nation to a national Conven- 





enthusiasm. Such a prospect, federation of provincial 
Governments might really afford. In the meantime, 
there is a tone about the various pronunciamentos which 
looks to us earnest and healthy. In the address to the 
Catalans, signed by Colonel Baldrich, there is a deliberate 
attempt to discourage any selfish or self-interested support. “TI 
have no rewards,” writes the revolutionary chief, “ to promise 
those who flock around me. I promise you nothing, for you 
and I serve no person, no family, and cannot receive private 
offers.” On the whole, we are disposed to feel hopeful as to the. 
popular character which the rising may assume, even if it has 
not yet assumed it; indeed, without that, even a change of 
dynasty would mean nothing but another violent change 
added to the long list of violent changes which have succeeded 
each other ever since 1812, almost without any indication of 
true progress in popular liberty. Assuredly the administration 
of the now fugitive minister who for the third time has brought 
new disgrace on a Sovereign whom it was not very easy to drag 
down lower than she was, cannot be said to indicate much 
advance even on the administrations of Ferdinand VII., the 
Re dissoluto. 

There are plenty of signs of the utter paralysis of the 
Government,—which is, however, a very different thing from 
the popular strength of the revolution. The Queen’s delay 
at St. Sebastian, and hasty change of mind when already in 
the train for Madrid; the choice which she has made of a new 
minister, General Concha,—a favourite of Louis Napoleon’s, 
after dismissing 8. Gonsalez Bravo; the proposal which 
Concha is asserted to have made to Marshal Serrano, that 
the Queen would abdicate in favour of her son on con- 
dition of being appointed Regent during his minority; the 
proclamation of martial law in Madrid and the prohibition of 
all public meetings, without, as it would appear, any power to 
enforce the prohibition, as the streets are said to be full of the 
excited mob, night and day ; the extremely feeble tone of all 
the official assurances of success against the revolution; the 
reluctant admissions which these assurances make of unsup- 
pressed revolt at the opposite extremities of the kingdom, 
—all show that the Government is in the last degree diffi- 
dent of its own power to oppose the Revolution. The only 
specific assertion of even military resistance to the revolution 
is in the case of Corunna, where it is said that one of the 
vessels of war which had joined the revolution invited the gar- 
rison to pronounce against the Queen, which the commander 
refused to do amidst the cheers of his troops. On the other 
hand, even the Spanish Government telegrams admit that the: 
people of Santander fought in the streets against the garrison, 
and do not assert that the garrison carried the day. In 
short, there is every possible indication that the Spanish Throne 
if not already overthrown, is overthrowable at the will of the 
people. The Navy is apparently wholly on the side of the 
revolution. The Army is still divided, and probably sides. 
according to the leanings of its favourite commanders. 
But some of the regiments even of the loyal com- 
manders, some of General Novaliches’ troops, have gone 
over to the revolution, in spite of his influence. It is 
for the people to turn the scale. If they see in the acts and 
characters of the new leaders what induces them to hope for 
something better than the dreary repetition of the last half- 
century of see-sawing between a spurious Liberalism and a 
very genuine tyranny, we shall soon have a throne the less 
and a nation the more in Europe than we have now. Nobody 
of any political sincerity can help hoping that this may be 
the issue. The value of the throne in modern times depends 
entirely on the virtues of its occupant, on the respect and 
love which that occupant inspires, and the unity of national 
feeling which this respect and love produce. Without 
a halo round the throne, without a traditional national 
reverence for the family to whom it belongs, without a force 
of customary piety in its favour which would be a material 
loss to the personal life and unity of the nation, the throne 
is an institution without value and without significance. If 
the people must c/ect a new occupant whom the nation has 
not tried, they might just as well elect a temporary ruler 
without saddling themselves with his posterity ; and this is 
particularly the case in any country where the local differences 
of feeling and tradition are very wide, and can only be recon- 
ciled by careful Governments of which the very essence is saga- 
cious compromise and political tact. These are qualities you can 
never reckon upon in hereditary rulers, and yet they are quali- 
ties which, for a country like Switzerland, the United States, 
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and, in a less measure, but no inconsiderable measure, Spain, 
are essential to peaceful and business-like progress. It will 
be a disappointment for Europe, if Europe’s worst ruler 
manages to retain her soiled and rotten sceptre. It will be a 
new impulse to European liberty in every nation,—in no 
nation more than that to which thefallen administration has fled 
for shelter,—if the Spaniards can at last found, without artificial 
props, a system of something like well-ordered tranquillity and 
temperate freedom that shall not rest on military force. 





THE PERSONAL ISSUE OF THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


VERY really great popular contest comes back at last, and 
1D) it is right that it should be so, to a question of confi- 
dence in men. No doubt the question of principle must be 
fought out first, for before we know whom to trust, we must 
know what it is in them which inspires or repels trust. No one 
can tell whether he ought to trust most Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright or Lord Stanley, General Grant or 
Mr. Horatio Seymour, Mr. Colfax or Colonel Blair, till he 
knows something of the principles to which these gentlemen 
have striven to be true, and of the proofs they have given that 
they are and will be true to them. But after all, the question 
of the men, though it necessarily involves the question of the 
principles, involves much more beside; and no great popular 
contest can be fairly fought out unless you can obtain well- 
known representative leaders perfectly characteristic of the 
principles they profess, as well as the principles themselves, to 
struggle for. The Irish Church Question itself would give 
us no adequate issue for the coming elections if the Liberal 
names with which it is connected, those of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright, did not represent to the popular imagination 
the policy of justice to Ireland, and of scrupulously conscien- 
tious administration in the attempt to do justice, with a 
vividness which the political issue itself would never suggest ; 
-and if the Conservative names with which it is connected, the 
names of the two Stanleys and Mr. Disraeli, did not represent 
with equal vividness, on the other hand, the double policy of 
aristocratic hauteur towards Ireland and of shifty experiments 
on Catholic self-interest. The principles involved in a mere 
“political “question” are magnified manyfold in the persons 
of the leading statesmen who adopt them, and are connected 
with a hundred subordinate associations of general policy and 
character, which enable the people at large to transform a 
mere weighing of reasons into acts of loyalty, and to show 
what they believe by declaring ix whom they believe, instead 
of showing in whom they believe by declaring what they 
believe. So, again, the great contest in the United States,— 
which turns really on the issue, ‘Shall the freedmen be sub- 
jected again to the power of their old masters or not ?’—is a 
thousand times clearer and more intelligible to the people 
when it is put in the form, ‘ Will you trust most General Grant, 
who fought for and won the cause which he now adopts, and who 
has never changed, or Mr. Horatio Seymour, who, while the 
issue was undecided, retarded its decision, and since it was 
decided has tried to open again every question it settled?’ In 
America and England alike, the issue is between a straight- 
forward, well-defined popular policy and a policy, on the 
other side only not confessedly and definitely unpopular because 
the leader has wavered, hesitated, meandered, tacked, before 
he could make up his mind to resist what he did not hope to 
prevent. And yet, how much clearer and wider is the issue in 
both cases, as a question of confidence in leaders, whose conduct 
throughout many years of political life has been precisely 
similar to their conduct with relation to the particular question 
at issue, than it could be if the vote were to be given, not for 
the men, but for the measures! As a rule, the men are a 
living commentary on the measures they advocate, and without 
the light their personal character and the mode of advocacy 
they have adopted give, the people at large would hardly 
understand and appreciate the value of the measuresthemselves. 
The proposal for disestablishing and partly disendowing the 
Irish Church is, and quite naturally, apprehended by the 
public, more as a form of Mr. Gladstone's high-toned, just, 
scrupulous, and subtly discriminating character applied to 
administration in Ireland, than as a mere administrative policy ; 
and so, too, the proposal to “ heal the sorrows of afflicted centu- 
ries” by founding a Catholic University and giving salaries to the 
Catholic chaplains in English prisons, is apprehended by the 
people at large more as a form of Mr. Disraeli’s shifty and 
showy political intellect applied to the task of making things 
look plausible in Ireland, than as a mere enterprise of Conser- 
vative resistance. For popular purposes, the solutions of 
political problems are not only tnterpreted by the persons of the 


statesmen who propose them, but are even rendered accept- 
able or unacceptable, successes or failures, by the lights which 
their personal antecedents throw on their intentions. What- 
ever Mr. Bright might propose to settle the land question for 
Ireland, would have a thousand times more chance of success 
in Ireland because it came from Mr. Bright, than the very 
same measure would have if originated and endorsed, we do 
not say merely by Mr. Disraeli, but even by an ordinary Whig 
subordinate. Only men can carry with them an atmosphere of 
purpose and moral expression ; and on all great questions half 
the result depends not on the mere enactment, but on the mind 
expressed by it, the voice with which it speaks to the people. 

Accordingly, it is becoming more and more obvious every 
day that the elections will be, in fact, an appeal to the country 
not so much on the Irish Church, as on the comparative claims 
which the Liberal and Conservative leaders have on the moral 
confidence of the people at large. There are two tests now 
applied to all the Liberal candidates who are of doubtful or 
unknown origin—(1) will he pledge himself to accept Mr. 
Gladstone as his leader ?—a test which it is very amusing to 
see so many of Mr. Gladstone’s most reluctant and least trust- 
worthy followers swallowing with the utmost precipitation, and 
even claiming, like Sir E. Watkin, to have loved their leaders 
best at the very moment when they were acting in the most 
ambiguous manner. Where that test is not thought sufficient 
by enthusiastic Radicals, the second seems to be a reference 
to Mr. Bright’s opinion. We have seen that gentleman 
appealed to by electors both at Dewsbury and at Northampton 
for his opinion; and a similar reference has, we know, been 
made to him in other cases where a doubt existed as to the 
authenticity of the candidate’s Liberalism. What the Liberal 
party in the country have evidently made up their mind for is 
a union of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright,—Mr. Gladstone as 
the supreme and final conscience, and the delicate executive 
contriver of the administration; Mr. Bright as the gauge of 
its large popular feeling and the measure of its sturdy 
practical sagacity. 

And this is precisely the form in which even the immediate 
and narrow issue,—concerning the Irish Church,—will go 
most fairly and truly to the constituencies. Mr. Gladstone, 
in the course of his political career, has changed his mind on 
many most important points, but not, as far as we know, ever 
his spirit and temper. Mr. Bright, on the other hand, has 
scarcely changed his mind on one important point, but he has 
changed entirely the tone of his political temper with chang- 
ing circumstances. Mr. Gladstone began just what he still is, 
—a statesman, whose deep sense of duty and responsibility, 
whose desire to waste no fragment of opportunity public, or 
private, made him at once conservative of every existing 
institution which seemed to contain rich germs for the future, 
and yet keenly alive to every blunder in principle or detail 
which was a visible present obstruction. Experience has 
shown him year by year how many and great these paralyzing 
blunders in principle and detail in existing English institutions 
are; and hence by virtue of that experience, and by virtue of his 
tenacious grasp of every situation he has once fully mastered, he 
has come round to many a Liberal conclusion without sacrificing 
his own earnest sympathy with the institutions which he finds 
himself compelled to reform. Thus in the case of the Irish 
Protestant Church, Mr. Gladstone approached the subject 
from the side of his hearty sympathy with it. Without ever 
abating one iota of that sympathy, he has seen, the longer 
he has watched its working, how completely its true function 
is paralyzed by the false position in which it stands to the 
national pride of the Irish people. And he now asks for its 
disestablishment and partial disendowment in the spirit, not 
of an enemy, but of a hearty friend, of one who values most 
warmly all it has done, and hopes by this measure of strict 
justice to multiply its influence manyfold. Mr. Bright has 
approached the subject from the other side,—the purely poli- 
tical rather than the spiritually economic side. He has 
thundered against all acts of oppression and spoliation, whether 
in Ireland or elsewhere, till an institution which he regarded 
as one of the greatest mementoes of such oppression and spolia- 
tion could scarcely excite in him any interest, or even compas- 
sion. Yet, just as Mr. Gladstone has come to see that in order 
to be truly economical of its spiritual influences he must be 
strictly just, Mr. Bright has come to see that, in order to be 
truly just, he must not disregard the duty of a fair provision 
for its future. He was the first to lend his support to the plan 
|of a liberal compensation to smooth the change from State- 
| support toself-reliance. Caring most for the political aspect of 
| the case, he has yet made full and generous allowance for the 
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interests so suddenly threatened, the expectations so suddenly 
disappointed, and the change of attitude so suddenly required. 
Hence Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, between them, represent 
fully the practical harmony of views which have been derived 
from very different and almost opposite processes of mind,—from 
Conservative sympathies regulating themselves by close observ- 
ation of actual fruits, and from Radical antipathies restrain- 
ing themselves by an equitable regard to the chief interests 
assailed. Both points of view are essential to the move- 
ment now on foot, and both will be infinitely better 
represented to the country by the names of these statesmen, 
than by anything that can be said as to the measure in pros- 
pect. Every one knows that Mr. Gladstone’s heart is with the 
Anglican Church and the Anglican theology. Every one 
knows that if he seems to strike a blow at her, it is because 
he has satisfied himself that the Church is injured by her 
false position and by the savour of injustice with which her 
name is associated in Ireland. Every one knows, again, that 
Mr. Bright’s heart is with the Irish people. Every one knows 
that if he seems to moderate his demands on the Church 
property, it is because he has satisfied himself that the people 
would lose and not gain in true dignity by asking harder 
terms. Mr. Gladstone, eager to economize every true element 
of moral and spiritual and political usefulness, still deliberately 
sacrifices the Irish Establishment in order the better to econo- 
mize them; Mr. Bright, eager to strike down every sign of the 
conqueror’s cruel hand, yet deliberately offers generous terms, 
in order that he may extinguish these signs more completely. 
This is what the two names, Gladstone and Bright, repre- 
sent to the country, even on the narrow special issue to be 
submitted to it. Who can fail to see that they will repre- 
sent it far more truly to the popular imagination than it could 
be represented as a mere question of political controversy dis- 
connected from their names ? 





THE CONNECTION BETWEEN POLICY AND 
EXPENDITURE. 

HE discussion about the National Expenditure is entering 

on a new stage. From an argument as to the amount 

of Tory and Liberal budgets, and the comparative success of 
the two parties in finance, it is passing into a discussion on the 
principles and policy of our war expenditure. General Peel, 
on the one side, by his attacks on Liberal thrift, and Mr. 
Childers and Mr. Stansfeld on the other, by their criticisms 
of some items of Tory expenditure, are introducing new material 
into the debate. This was, perhaps, unavoidable, as good 
finance is inseparable, not only from a sound general policy, 
but from sound departmental notions as to the means by which 
the policy is to be carried out. But it also proves, what is 
otherwise apparent enough, that, on the issue as first put, the 
verdict has not been in favour of the present Government. It 
is they and their defenders who have insisted on a new and 
larger issue, and the inference is plain that so far as the 
finance of the matter is concerned they are entirely out of court. 
They have, indeed, made no reply to the bulk of the Liberal 
accusations, They cannot deny that during the Liberal term 
of office the amount of expenditure was reduced from the point 
at which their predecessors left it; that reductions were 
perpetually in progress ; that economy was manifested by the 
constant excesses of the Estimates over the actual expendi- 
ture; and that in consequence of this prudent management 
there were large surpluses to reduce the National Debt, and 
large remissions of taxation to benefit the community. Neither 
can they deny that under their own administration the case 
has been quite reversed. Quite apart from the Abyssinian 
Expedition, they have increased every estimate ; the Estimates 
in turn have been systematically less than the actual expendi- 
ture ; and last year there was a deficit, as, it is estimated, will 
also be the case during the current financial year. These are 
all admitted facts, and in a financial sense only two expedients 
have been tried to diminish the effect of the contrast. It has 
been said that at one time or other the total Liberal expen- 
diture was as high as the present amount, but this is 
suicidal in the mouths of people who promise no amend- 
ment, as a defence against accusers who boast that 
they looked with no pleasure on increased expenditure, but 
hastened to make reductions. It has been said, again, that 
the additional expenditure is caused by new demands, or by 
old things becoming more expensive, and Mr. Hunt some time 
ago produced a list of the “ additions ” as a triumphant refu- 
tation of every charge. But to this also the reply has been 
easy, New demands are of perpetual recurrence ; the Liberal 








Government was at no time exempt from them, but the way to 
meet them was by economy in other directions, which the 
Liberals, in fact, practised, and the Tories, by their very argu- 
ment, confess they did not. An attempt was also made to 
insinuate that the services are more efficient in consequence of 
the new expenditure, but the proof of the new efficiency and 
the connection between it and the new expenditure has been 
entirely wanting. So the controversy has run, and the result, 
we think, is decisive that, on this line, the addition of three 
willions to the Estimatescannot be justified—that the Disraelite 
Government has itself to blame for the bad budgets and the 
deficits which it would fain show must also have happened 
under Mr. Gladstone’s régime. Will the party be more suc- 
cessful on the ground finally taken up, though also hinted at 
from the first—the vindication of the expenditure as the 
necessary result of a certain policy which can also be 
justified ? 

Stated briefly, the Conservative view is an assumption that 
the present theory of our military arrangements is not to be 
disturbed by reductions; our whole force is so weak that addi- 
tions in any direction, whether of arms, or men, or reserves, 
are to be welcomed, but no new improvements, at least none 
lately made or now making, will justify a saving elsewhere. 
This on examination was the real theory of Mr. Hunt’s list of 
“additions,” though Mr. Hunt did not openly put it forward, 
General Peel now declares explicitly that ‘‘so long as the pre~ 
sent duties are required of the Army,’’—and he obviously has 
no doubt of any of the requirements,—he does not think extra 
expenditure can be met by corresponding reductions. There 
might be a small saving in administration, but nothing besides. 
The same spirit is manifest in his account of what he thinks 
a great fault in the Liberal management of the Army. Com- 
paring 1860-61 with 1865-6, he asserts that the gradual 
diminution of the Estimates was due to a diminished manu- 
facture of guns. The total expenditure decreased two millions, 
and so did the expenditure on guns and stores. The reason 
was, that as the expenditure went on, doubts arose as to the 
character of the patterns followed, and the money was retained 
till the doubts were solved. Hence, he says, the Liberal 
Government, during its last administration, only saved because 
it did not know how to spend, and it did not begin saving 
till it had spent altogether twelve and a half millions on 
stores for which, to a large extent, though he does not pare 
ticularize how much, there is nothing to show; and is not 
this a clear instance, he asks, of wasteful expenditure, with 
which may be contrasted the more efficient expenditure of 
their successors ? Financially, of course, this argument is a bad 
one, because nothing could have been wiser than the Liberal 
hesitation when it was seen that wrong things were being got; 
but it is equally bad as regards policy. General Peel laments, 
not the original amount of expenditure, but the retrenchment 
which is financially commendable, and he thinks it rather hard 
that the patterns were not found out in the time of his pre- 
decessors. He has no notion of a good-enough degree of effi- 
ciency which may answer the purpose practically, but he would 
multiply armaments with every new improvement or discovery. 
The same spirit is apparent in all he has written. TheContagious 
Diseases’ Act, a better system of enlistment, Snider rifles—are 
all to increase efficiency, but nothing is to go. And what 
General Peel says of the Army is said by others for the Navy. 
The great cry is that there were no suflicient “ reliefs” pro- 
vided when the Tories came into power, and this turns out to 
be a complaint that the building of unarmoured steamers had 
been checked. Steam and iron armour have changed the 
whole conditions of naval warfare, but the old plan of multi- 
plying wooden ships for foreign stations is to continue without 
change. The improved efliciency produced by better pay and 
other means is also to be met by no economy. 

The Liberal theory of policy is something very different. 
It is to take nothing for granted in the existing expenditure. 
The War Ministers are not to say each year, “ So long as the 
present duties are required of the Army and Navy we must 
have so much to spend, and this and that change cause us to 
ask an extra grant.” They must consider with the Cabinet 
what duties are to be required of the Services, in what way 
the routine can be advantageously changed. It is not argued 
that this has been done to perfection under Liberal manage- 
ment, but the idea is not scouted as it is on the other 
side. It is on this principle that the effect of each 
change requires to be studied. There being no assump- 
tion that only additions are to be considered, it be- 
comes necessary to inquire with each addition whether it 
does not displace something else, A Contagious Diseases’ Act 
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is to diminish disease, consequently there will be less hospital 
expenditure, and the active Army being more efficient its 
numbers will be reducible. The effective strength of our 
Navy is henceforth to be in ironelads, which we have peculiar 
facilities in building, and which compared with wooden ships 
require fewer men ; here is surely a possible opening for great 
changes in the Estimates. Steam and telegraphs may enable 
us to concentrate our force better, keep it more in hand, and 
so dispense with many foreign stations. These are specimens 
of the way in which a Government should reason, according to 
the Liberal theory, and in which it is clear enough the Tory 
Government have not reasoned. They charge the Liberals 
instead with not building ships enough, but the ships wanted 
are small and unarmoured, whose addition at no little expense 
by a Tory Board of Admiralty has added in no way to the 
real naval force of the country. We need not point out how 
fitly the question of scale of expenditure, which is so import- 
ant, financially, enters into the consideration of the general 
policy of the Services. Some services may appear less im- 
portant when their cost is considered in relation to every 
other item of expense and the total which the country can 
afford. 

Which policy should be preferred? Thus stated and con- 
trasted, there can hardly, we think, be a choice. Few will 
avow a preference for what is, in effect, a random and reckless 
expenditure, seeing that it has no teleological guide,—only a 
vague notion that we have so little efliciency that we must 
welcome every addition. A policy of prudence and watchful- 
ness, not hurrying into new things, measuring closely what 
can be afforded, aiming rather at what will serve than at an 
ideal perfection, is the only course to be deliberately chosen. 
It is an additional recommendation that the prudent policy 
will alone conduct to briiliant financial results, though the 
importance of that recommendation after the present debate 
will not be disguised. Excluding altogether the financial 
aspect of the matter, the Liberal idea is the one 
which promises most in regard to efficiency. Nothing is 
gained by vast establishments or stores which some inven- 
tion has superseded, or the maintenance of a routine which 
might not only be dispensed with, but by dispensing with 
which the new system would be freer to work. To secure the 
highest efficiency the system itself must be periodically revised, 
and if this is done in order to a financial advantage the benefit 
in efficiency foliows all the same. There is a gain not only in 
finance, but in the very purpose which those who neglect 
finance profess to cherish as superior. 

We have been stating the case generally, but the argument 
is only strengthened by applying it to the circumstances of 
England at the present time. Such a programme as that of 
Mr. Stansfeld in naval matters—the reduction of unarmoured 
foreign squadrons, the building of new types of ironclads, 
rather than the multiplication of ships of a type which may 
quickly become obsolete, the strengthening of the fleet, in 
short, in the direction where the real strain in war must come, 
to the neglect of ornament and show,—may not be absolutely 
the best, but the mere suggestion shows how much the new cir- 
cumstances require to be considered. The minor points where 
superfluities can be curtailed must be manifold when such 
changes are possible. The case is not different with the Army. 
If, as has been pointed out, the British Army is largely 
employed in services where it does not meet new weapons 
among its opponents, there must be some room for reduction 
with every increase of efficiency. And there is the difficult 
question of the colonial garrisons, which has never been fairly 
faced. It is not merely that we defend colonies which require 
to defend themselves; the painful fact is that we have 
numerous contingents, which are insufficient for the supposed 
work of defence required of them. Is this helpless system to 
last? Probably, too, with a more efficient Navy we should be 
able to dispense with a part of our home standing Army, trusting 
more to our Volunteers and Reserves, which ought to be better 
organized. Our purpose being defence, we should be content 
with insurance against disaster, and take advantage of 
our insular position to avoid the gigantic burden of having 
enormous levies ready for immediate campaigns. Thus 
there is room for a bold and vigorous policy, which will 
really accomplish the attainable objects in our military and 
naval arrangements at less expense than before; and it is 
manifest that such a policy is more likely to come from a 
Cabinet and Ministers who revise regularly, than from a 
Government which assumes the necessity of no change except 
in the way of additions. 








THE FENIAN-TORY ALLIANCE, 


\* BRIGHT once, if we are not mistaken, in one of his 
1 most fiery philippics against the House of Lords, scorn- 
fully denounced “ that creature of monstrous, nay, of incestuous 
birth, the spiritual peer.” Like an inundation, which how- 
ever fertilizing in its latter influences, generates in its slimy 
alluvium hideous creeping things, ugly and venomous, a time 
of political excitement, necessary as it may be, and wholesome 
in its result, calls into life moral monsters, both dangerous and 
difficult to crush. One of these portents, to which Mr. 
Bright’s scathing words might be applied with much more 
propriety than to the inoffensive occupants of the “ Right 
Reverend Bench,” has made its appearance lately in Ireland, 
and has made the confusion of Irish electioneering, if that were 
possible, worse confounded than before. [Ilistorically the 
part is familiar to us; unchanged in its principle, it is 
Protean in its variations of form; but the shape which it has 
assumed in Ireland is novel and remarkable. It has always 
been the policy of the party of reaction to flirt with the 
party of anarchy; both, equally hating the moderate advo- 
cates of progress, have combined to defeat constitutional 
reforms. So Richard Oastler’s Chartists were employed to 
hinder the advances of the free-trading followers of Cobden ; 
so, only a few days ago, the Bonapartists and Reds joined in a 
too successful cabal to return the Ministerial candidate for the 
Department of the Var in opposition to M. Dafaure, who stood 
as an able and honoured representative of the Constitutional Op- 
position. But neither the confederacy of Protectionists andChar- 
tists, nor the co-operation of Bonapartists and Republicans, will 
appear so inexplicable to future students of the political history 
of our time as the extraordinary alliance,—if that compact may 
be called an alliance in which one party is to do all the dirty 
work and the other party to reap all the advantage,—which 
has banded together the Fenians and the Tories in Ireland 
against the just and rational policy of Mr. Gladstone. In speak- 
ing of this compact, we do not mean to assert that direct negotia- 
tions have passed between the Carlton Club and the tricksters 
and furceurs of the mock Fenian Bureaus at New York. But 
there is in Ireland, and this is the gravest danger ahead for 
Liberal statesmanship, a large revolutionary party, with vague 
and restless cravings for national independence, and without 
faith in constitutional reforms or Parliamentary agitation. On 
these men, or upon their acute and not wholly disinterested 
leaders, the Irish Tories have lately attempted to work, and with 
some success. The main point was to rekindle the old hatred of 
the Whigs, dating from the O’Connellite schism, and to identify 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright with the traditions of Whiggery. 
If this could be done to any large extent, on the one hand Mr, 
Disraeli would receive a material accession of strength from 
Ireland; and, on the other hand, the policy of constitutional 
reform being finally defeated, the Fenian doctrines would 
immediately be looked upon as embodying the only principle 
on which the regeneration of the country could be effected. 
These are the calculations which have induced the Tory wire- 
pullers and the open advocates of Fenianista to coalesce. 
fenian mobs have been organized to howl down Liberal 
candidates, and the Fenian press, or the newspapers that are 
as nearly Fenian as the law will allow them to be, have let 
no opportunity pass of maligning the motives and the char 
acter of Mr. Gladstone and his supporters. 

The operations of the Alliance commenced early in the 
summer. They have gained by degrees in boldness, and have 
extended their range in proportion. At first, the lenian aid was 
promised, but in no very confident tone, to those Liberals who 
had assumed to themselves the title and the privileges of 
“Independent Opposition,” and had proved their claim with 
excellent Irish logic by consistently supporting Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government. Sir Joseph Neale McKenna at Youghal, Sir 
George Bowyer at Dundalk, Mr. Stock at Carlow, Mr. 
Rearden at Athlone, all relied more or less on the 
“ Nationalist’? vote and anti-Whig or anti-English mobs. 
Then the two newspapers, the Nation and the IJrish- 
man, Which represent respectively the head and the tail 
of the Fenian faction, joined in the cry against the Liberal 
party. The condactors of these journals,—Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van and Mr. Richard Pigott,—who had just been. released 
from the imprisonment which had punished their violent and 
seditious language, fell in at once with the new policy, and 
began with the zeal of proselytes to preach the new Dis- 
raclian Evangel. Mr. Sullivan was especially earnest in this 
patriotic work. Wherever he saw an opening in the Liberal 
cuirass he was ready to give point. In the Queen’s County, 
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for example, the tenant-farmers, discontented with the repre- 
sentation, divided as it was between General Dunne and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, had chosen Mr. Mason Jones for their second Liberal 
candidate. Mr. Sullivan at once saw his opportunity ; he re- 
membered that Mr. Mason Jones had spoken in public in 
favour of Garibaldi some half-dozen years ago, and 
assiduously fanning the flame of priestly intolerance, he 
succeeded in making the farmers abandon the champion 
they had chosen, and leave the field clear for the 
Tory candidate, who, it is said, will now walk over the 
course. But this transaction, scandalous as it is, is decent in 
comparison with the tactics that have been pursued in another 
Liberal constituency. The borough of Dungarvan, in the 
county of Waterford, was long under the influence alternately 
of the Duke of Devonshire and of Sir Nugent Humble, a Tory 
baronet, residing on his estates near the town. The place is 
not very prosperous ; it has a small fishing population; but 
it is not notorious for corruption. The Roman Catholic interest 
there has for many years been governed by a Catholic priest of 
the old school, the Rev. Dr. Halley, a veteran Whig, who took 
a prominent part in the great election of 1826, when Mr. 
Villiers Stuart (now Lord Stuart de Decies) wrested the county 
from the domination of the Beresfords. The Cavendish 
influence and Dr. Halley’s support held the seat for 
a Whig against both Tories and Young Irelanders. In 
1847 and in 1851 Mr. Maguire (now M.P. for Cork) 
contested the borough, and received the Tory support 
in the hope that the combination would defeat the Whig; 
but it was not until 1852, when the memory of the Durham 
Letter was fresh in the angry minds of Irish Catholics, that 
the Whig candidate was beaten. Then, when Mr. Maguire 
succeeded, his former Tory supporters turned upon him, and 
in 1857 he had to fight a sharp battle with Sir Nugent Humble 
himself. In 1865, Mr. Maguire, who had by that time come 
round to Liberal opinions, resigned Dungarvan to take his seat 
for the City of Cork. Mr. Serjeant Barry, a distinguished 
lawyer, then holding an official position under the Liberal 
Government, contested the borough successfully with Major 
Palliser, of chilled-shot notoriety, who had the Conservatives 
of town and county at his back. On coming again before his 
constituents, Serjeant Barry would have had nothing to fear 
from the direct opposition of a Tory; but it did not suit 
the Carlton Club and its Fenian allies so to oppose him. 
A candidate was chosen of a nondescript sort, and an address 
was issued from which it was impossible to discover the 





political position of the writer. But as soon as this dark 
horse appeared on the course, and it was known how he had 
been backed, the mystery was cleared up. The chosen of the | 
Fenian Tories was Mr. Henry Matthews, an Englishman by 
birth and education, and a practising barrister on the Oxford 
Circuit. Mr. Matthews is an English Catholic and, like most | 
English Catholies, Conservative in his ideas. But in his | 
antecedents and in his speeches, in his ideas and in the passions 
to which he appeals, in the character of those who support him | 





and of those whom he intends to support, there is presented a | 
singular succession of contrasts. Mr. Matthews has the honour | 


was accompanied in his visit to Dungarvan by The O'Donoghue, 
who had previously published a manly letter to the consti- 
tuency, in which he pointed out the singularly suspicious cha- 
racter of a man who came recommended and supported as Mr. 
Matthews did. The slight outbreak of Fenian enthusiasm for 
the English Catholic Tory has fizzed out already, and it may 
be doubted whether, having witnessed Serjeant Barry’s recep- 
tion, Mr. Matthews will care to go to the poll. If he should 
retire, as is probable enough, it may be taken as a sign that 
the Fenian-Tory alliance has collapsed. If not, it remains to 
be seen whether the liberal and independent electors are out- 
numbered by those whom Sir Nugent Humble can coerce and 
Mr. Sullivan, of the Nation, can gull. 

The Fenian journals have watched this contest with alter- 
nating exultation and rage, and have vied with the Tory 
newspapers of Dublin in the concoction of startling bulletins 
from the scene of action. The part that The O'Donoghue has 
taken is especially obnoxious to the anarchical party. The 
Nationalists of Tralee are called upon to reject him with scorn ; 
and the Jrishman publishes a page with broad black border, 
and the heading ‘‘ The Death of the O'Donoghue.” In spite 
of all this, however, the influence of the foremost Irish Liberals 
appear to have suffered no diminution. The O'Donoghue, 
Mr. Maguire, and the other leading men who have endorsed 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy are as popular as ever. The masses of 
the Fenians and of the Fenian sympathizers show no inclina- 
tion to take the cue of the wirepullers. They do not yet 
believe in English good faith or English justice, but they are 
content to be watchfully neutral, and to wait for what events 
may bring. They will not, to all appearance, actively help 
either party ; but they seem honestly resolved to give the 
rival policies of English parties a fair trial, and to allow 
England the opportunity,—we ask no more,—of proving at 
last that she is ready at any sacrifice to do the Irish people 
the justice she has so long denied. 





THE REPORT ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


N one sense the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Trish Church Establishment is a great success. We may 
read through both Report and Schedules without suspecting 
that there is any other religious body in the island ; we should 
certainly never think that any other creed was accepted by the 
vast majority of the people. The terms of the Commission no 
doubt contemplate an examination of the internal state of the 
Established Church, and do not authorize any inquiries into 
its relative position. But there is something most significant 
in the care with which the Commissioners avoid all reference 
to the general population of Ireland, of the various dioceses, 
and of the parishes. The acreage is given us with 
scrupulous exactness, and this is to some extent a guide. 
But if we had not the last Census and Mr. Thom’s use- 


ful statistics before us, we might infer from the Report 
' that Ireland was the most thinly peopled of all countries, and 
‘that in the diocese of Tuam there were only three persons to 


the square mile. However, the Census of 1861 is generally 


to be introduced to the electors, so to speak, with Sir Nugent | accessible, and the lesson it teaches is too obvious to be passed 
Humble on his right hand, and Mr. Sullivan, of the Nation, | over. The Commissioners have done their best to provide an 


on his left. 


He invokes the aid of the noble aspirations | antidote to its overpowering figures, and their device will be 


of Fenianism, and pledges himself to vote against Mr. | duly rewarded. By rearranging the parishes they have made 


Gladstone. 
skilfully kept clear. 


Of the Church question Mr. Matthews has it impossible for any one to put their Report and the Census 
He admits that the maintenance | side by side, and to fill up that enormous gap in their statis- 


of the Establishment is a scandal, but he seems to be much | tical tables which deprives their work of the little value that 


more indignant with the motives which he attributes! it might have gained from completeness. 
Perhaps, however, the most) dations are too paltry for discussion. 


to Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 
disgraceful part of the whole story is that Mr. Matthews 
endeavoured to make capital for himself with a Fenian mob by 


assailing his opponent for having discharged officially a mere | 
professional duty. As a lawyer, Mr. Matthews must have well | will. 


understood the relation in which Serjeant Barry acted as 
prosecuting counsel in some of the Fenian trials. 


Barry with wise courage at once faced the storm that was | 


raised against him. He entered Dungarvan, and in spite of 
some insignificant rioting, addressed the electors in the open 


air, and at once confuted the slanders which had been cir- | 


culated against him, and brought round the popular feeling to 


his side. The most satisfactory feature in the contest, however, | 
is the candour and boldness with which The O'Donoghue, | 
identified as he is with extreme views, came forward to throw | 
the weight of his name into the scale not only for Mr. Barry, | 


but for Mr. Gladstone’s policy. The hearty adhesion of a man 
like The O'Donoghue to the cause of constitutional freedom 


Their recommen- 

The question 
| whether leaseholds should be more cheaply converted into 
perpetuities can hardly be thought of much moment 
when the Irish Church itself is fast becoming a tenancy-at- 
Whether there should be one Archbishop or two, twelve 
dioceses or eight, thirty-three Archdeacons or seventeen, 


Serjeant | whether livings over 300/. a year ought to be taxed and 


| those under 300/. a year should be augmented, are not matters 
for present debate. The Commissioners have drawn up two 
exquisite little maps, one representing the present arrangement 
| of dioceses, and the other the arrangement proposed in the 
Report. It is refreshing to look upon this picture and 
on this, and to reflect that Ireland is to be pacified by 
colouring Tuam green instead of blue, and fusing the parti- 
coloured dioceses of Clogher and Kilmore into the grand crimson 
mass of Armagh. Most likely each of the Commissioners took a 
diocese to paint, as boys do with maps at Eton. If we deduct 


| Colonel Adair, who dissents from the proposed consolidation, 
| ’ pro} 


is an advantage that cannot be overestimated. Serjeant Barry | we have just as many Commissioners as there are dioceses, 
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and this makes our suggestion the more probable. We wonder 
jt never occurred to them, as they sat round the table 
dipping their brushes and laying on copious colour, that Mr. 
Gladstone might appear at the door in the shape of a sixth- 
form boy, scold the fags for neglecting their duty, and knock 
over all the paintboxes on the map which was being beautified. 

It is obvious that the only suggestion of the Commissioners 
which has any practical significance is the one bearing on the 
small benefices. The fact that there are many parishes 
in which the members of the dominant creed are num- 
bered by tens or even by units, has always been considered 
one of the worst features of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment. The Report proposes to suspend all benefices 
in which there are less than forty members of the Estab- 
lished Church, that is, apparently, two hundred parishes. 

On the suspension of each of these benefices its revenues will 
go to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the general pur- 
poses of the Irish Church, as well as for the requisite spiritual 
duties of the particular parish, which are to be performed 
either by a curate or a neighbouring incumbent. In this way 
the Established Church will get rid of such a gross scandal as 
the existence of parishes where a clergyman has a stipend of 
270/. a year for looking after 14 co-religionists, or 220/. a 
year for looking after 10. But the Commissioners must 
have forgotten that, according to many speakers, the in- 
cumbents in these places were the salt of Ireland. It 
was by their means that we were to uphold the light 
of the Reformation in the midst of Ireland — at the 
expense of the Irish people. These English clergymen were 
the pioneers of civilization, the means of supporting shops, the 
benefactors of the poor, the practical advisers, the guardians, 
the bankers of the whole population. Roman Catholics, who 
would not go to them for religion, invested savings in their 
hands. It was evidently quite worth while keeping up this 
respectable agency under the name of “ The United Church of 
England and Ireland.” The small places which had only ten 
or twelve members of the Established Church, or where there 
were thirty members of that Church in a population of more 
than 600, would relapse into barbarism if the clergyman was 
removed. And yet the only practical suggestion made by the 
Royal Commission is the abolition of these small benefices. 
The light of the Reformation is to be snuffed out in the darkest 
places, the butchers and bakers are to shut up their shops, and 
civilization is to leave the island. One would think these conse- 
quences would be enough of themselves to deter the Royal Com- 
missionersfrom such a recommendation. But there is something 
worse yet. The real grievance in these parishes is not that 
an English clergyman is maintained for an infinitesimal con- 
gregation, but that this infinitesimal congregation is often 
kept up in the midst of a large Roman Catholic body. Now, 
if the revenue of the parish is taken away from one set of its 
inhabitants because they are too few, why is it to be bestowed 
on some other parish where the members of that set happen 
tobe many? If there was any former grievance, this will 
simply aggravate it. If there was no grievance at all, this 
will call one into being. And after all, what is to be gained 
by it? Merely this, that the parochial system, which was 
considered indispensable for Ireland, has been virtually sur- 
rendered as being impossible in Ireland, and that the principle 
of consulting the majority before the minority, which was 
steadfastly repudiated as inconsistent with the life of the 
Established Church, has been adopted within that Church 
itself. We hope the Commissioners are satisfied with this 
result of their labours. 

_No doubt it would have been impossible for the Commis- 
sion to take into account the questions raised in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions. But was there 
any use in appointing a Commission which was merely to 
examine the internal condition of the Irish Church at a time 
when such an attack was impending? It cannot be said that 
the Irish Church had received no warnings. The controversy 
has raged with more or less violence for nearly half a century. 
Even those who stil] talk of the suddenness of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conversion know that Sydney Smith and Macaulay 
treated the Irish Church as a byword some thirty years ago. 
The Commissioners might have been warned of the 
futility of their proposals by Sir George Cornewall Lewis's 
authority, which is quoted with approval in the volume 
of Essays on the Irish Church, published two years back 
by certain Clergymen of the Established Church in Ireland. 
Sir George Lewis reminds us pointedly that the objections of 
the Roman Catholics will not be removed by “ the abolition 
of a few bishoprics or the paring-down of a few benefices.” 








Yet if the objections of Roman Catholics are a matter of in- 
difference to this Commission and the Government which 
appointed it, what was the use of these inquiries‘ [as any 
one suddenly discovered that an admirable institution is not 
as perfect as it might be? Has it been suggested that a 
clergyman ought to be something more than a banker? If 
the object of the Commission was to collect evidence in sup- 
port of the Irish Church, would it not have been well to 
engage in those historical inquiries which have been somewhat 
strangely shirked? A leadingargument of the Irish clergy, whose 
volume of essays we have just cited, is that the property now 
in the hands of the Church of the minority was never given to 
the Church of the majority. This is surely one of those 
positions which most need to be investigated by Royal Com- 
missioners. The way in which it is passed over makes us 
suspect that the point is not, after all, so very certain. We 
do not expect the Commissioners to go so far back as some of 
the Episcopal speakers in the House of Lords, and to ascertain 
whether or not St. Patrick was an Anglican. But there may 
be questions in the internal economy of the Irish Church of 
much greater importance and of more interest than the mass 
of material collected in these Schedules. If a report of this 
kind is to be at all useful, it must be either for purposes 
of attack or defence. We do not blame the Koyal 
Commissioners for having leant to the latter. What 
we complain of is that they have been half-hearted. 
They have availed themselves of the struggle which 
was going on so far as to make it an excuse for omit- 
ting all matter that would bear upon it directly. They 
have tried to patch up the outworks of the Irish Church by 
recommending a hasty removal of the most flagrant abuses, 
and they are so far behind their party as not yet to know that 
these abuses have been elevated into the glories of the system. 
When Rip van Winkle came back from his long sleep, he 
thought to ingratiate himself with the strange people in his 
village by a profession of loyalty to the King, not knowing 
that the Royal head on the signboard had given place to that 
of General Washington. The Commissioners have also to 
learn much on their return from inquiry to active life, and if 
there be any truth in the rumours of Mr. Disraeli’s flank 
movement, the Report itself may be still more behind the age 
than its one practical recommendation, and its labours will be 
thrown away upon the Government as well as upon the 
Opposition. 





A SECOND “QUEEN'S” BISHOP FOR NATAL. 


E can scarcely believe the rumours that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham is disposed to recommend a royal mandate for 

the consecration in England of a new Bishop, without diocese, 
whose function it is well known will be to sow disunion in the 
diocese of Natal. That Dr. Gray wishes to have a “ Queen's 
Bishop ”’ at his disposal for his schismatic operations in Natal, 
we know from his own mouth; and we regard the symptom 
as a healthy one,—as showing that amidst all the distractions 
of our Colonial Church the Churchmen of our colonies do still 
greatly prefer a bishop who, at least, seems, however delu- 
sively, to be under the jurisdiction of the Lay Courts of this 
realm, to one whose consecration is a mere matter of sectarian 
ceremonial, and whose disconnection with the English Church 
Etablishment is conspicuous from the first. But Dr. Gray well 
knows that in his wish for a Queen’s bishop to sow schism in 
Natal, he is allowing himself to desire a pure ecclesiastical sham, 
whose influence in South Africa would be increased, without the 
slightest just ground, by a show of connection with the State 
corresponding to nothing whatever in fact, and which, if it 
had any real meaning, Dr. Gray himself would be the most 
anxious of all men to avoid. What Dr. Gray really wants, is, 
aman armed apparently with all the influence of a Crown 
mandate to work out the machinery of a Church which 
disowns all connection with the Crown, and all subordination 
to the proper ecclesiastical tribunals of this realm. In a 
word, he wants to make his Sovereign’s mandate a catspaw to 
catch adherents for his schism whom he might otherwise fail to 
obtain. We can conceive no effrontery greater than this 
demand for a power to consecrate in England a man who goes 
out expressly to contest the authority of an English bishop in a 
diocese created by the Crown, and, if we may trust the decision 
of the local Court in Natal, validly created by the Crown, because 
created before Natal had received representative institutions, in 
short, while Natal was still a Crown colony, wherein the power 
of the Crown to carve out a diocese was complete. We cannot 
believe the statement of Bishop Gray that the Government 
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are willing to grant this monstrous mandate, if it legally can 
do so; and unfortunately for himself, Dr. Gray has made so 
many totally inaccurate statements,—so many totally in- 
accurate statements of the inaccuracy of which he had ample 
means of informing himself,—on the subject of the Natal 
dispute, in the blindness of his party zeal, that his unsup- 
ported testimony to any fact now is worth about as little as 
a statement in an electioneering placard. 

Let us look for a moment at the frightful confusion in 
which the relations of the Colonial Church to our own are 
already involved by the various, but still perfectly incomplete 
legal decisions which have been taken, and we shall see how 
absurd, how insane almost, it would be to add to that confusion 
by giving any iota of Crown authority to the proposed episcopal 
recruit whois to fight under the banner of Bishop Gray’s Schism. 
In the first place, it has been decided by the Privy Council 
that Bishop Gray has no ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Cape 
Town, because his last patent was made out after the colony 
of Cape Town had received representative institutions,—7. e., 
after the Crown had surrendered to the local Parliament the 
right to grant any compulsory jurisdiction whatever. It was 
thought at the time that this decision invalidated both 
Bishop Gray’s patent, and Bishop Colenso’s at Natal. But 
the highest Natal Court has recently decided that this is not 
so, that the Natal patent was good in itself, though the Cape 
Town patent was bad ; and this decision has not yet been con- 
sidered by the Privy Council in England, though we believe it 
is to be appealed against. Again, the Archbishop of York 
has argued, in a very acute opinion, that though the patent 
of Dr. Colenso is valid ¢w Ztse//, it may perhaps be invalidated 
by proving that the first and valid patent granted to Bishop 
Gray, which gave him a diocese énclusive of Natal, and 
which was surrendered by him expressly in order that 
he might receive the second and invalid patent, was 
not in equity validly surrendered, since it was sur- 
rendered in consideration of an equivalent which turns 
out to be no equivalent, but worthless. The Archbishop 
argues that the higher Courts would order the Bishop of 
Cape Town to be restored to the stutus ante traditionem, the 
status before the surrender of a valid patent on consideration 
of an equivalent deemed to be valid, but which turns out to be 
invalid. And, doubtless, there is a great deal to say for this 
solution, on which no court of law has as yet been called to 
decide. Of course, if this were the final decision, the patent 
granted to the Bishop of Natal might cease to be valid, as it 
might be invalidated, not by any previous surrender of the 
Crown’s power to create a jurisdiction to the people of Natal, 
but by the previous grant of the jurisdiction over Natal to the 
Bishop of Cape Town in the old patent, which would then 
be restored to effective validity. Thus the state of the case 
is this :—it may be that Bishop Gray is true bishop, with true 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all South Africa (including 
Natal) :—it may be that he has no jurisdiction at all, but 
that Dr. Colenso is true Bishop of Natal, with a true ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction ; it may be that neither one nor the other 
are bishops with dioceses over which they have any effective 


jurisdiction ; it is even possible that both may be true bishops 


a semblance of sanction to the new bishop’s competitive fune- 
tions in Natal, nor would Dr. Gray otherwise desire it; yet 
this would be only another name for entrapping Colonial 
Churchmen who are in any doubt, into party struggles which 
may turn out to be illegal, and which, if legal at all, are in 
all probability superfluous and unnecessary. 

If Dr. Gray really believes the Colonial Church now 
to be entirely severed from the State, and to be “free” 
in that peculiar sense in which freedom means slavery to 
priests, let him show that he believes it by consecrating Mr. 
Macrorie in South Africa, and not trying to give him the 
false prestige of a “Queen’s bishop.” If he does not 
believe this, then let him wait to see how the law really 
defines his position and that of Dr. Colenso, before rushing 
into a policy which may turn out to be a gross infraction of 
the law. But whatever Dr. Gray believes,—and it is probable 
that his belief varies with his conflicting wishes, and would 
gladly reconcile every sort of mutually inconsistent attri- 
butes for his new ally, without being any the more willing 
to submit to legal restrictions in consequence,—let not 
at least the Crown lend its sanction to this new “leap 
in the dark,’ which will assuredly turn out to be a leap 
into the midst of difficulties, and a leap that will add 
plenty of new difficulties. Whatever may be Dr. Gray’s piety, 
he is so furious a partizan in this matter, that he has never 
been trustworthy as to either facts or principles. All the 
equanimity, all the accuracy, all the good temper, all the 
charity have been on Dr. Colenso’s side, whether the theo- 
logical orthodoxy has been on Dr. Gray’s or not. If the 
Duke of Buckingham follows such an adviser as Dr. Gray, he 
will inevitably fall into trouble, and will well deserve his fate. 


RELIGIOUS BRUTALITY. 


HE exhibition of gross brutality with which not only Mr. 
Lyne, but, as appears by a considerable mass of evidence, the 
unhappy ladies who are suspected of sharing his views and 
perhaps of confessing to his brother-clergymen, have been received 
in Lombard Street by crowds of well-dressed roughs, is not only a 
disgrace to the English nation in the way in which every brutal 
and cowardly act is a disgrace to us, but is a symptom, we fear, 
of a flaw in the national character in which we have probably few 
rivals amongst the nations of the globe. Of course we know, or 
think we know, that we English, as Protestants, are not so much 
inclined to persecute as Roman Catholic nations would be in our 
place. ‘To many true Roman Catholics persecution has seemed a 
duty. ‘Their theory has been that heresy arises more often froma 
perversion of the will than blindness of the understanding, and 
that the true remedy for it, is, therefore, none other than the true 
remedy for crime,—punishment, which they look upon as at once 
retributive, deterrent, and reformatory. This theory, we Pro- 
testants,—thanks at first to the doctrine of free grace as the con- 
dition of true belief, and thanks subsequently to our perception of 
the involuntary character of a vast number of other influences which 
go to make up our creed,—have, for all practical purposes, 
finally rejected; and have pretty well decided that every 





with ecclesiastical jurisdiction, for it is possible, we suppose, 
that Dr. Gray may be held to have validly surrendered his old | 
patent, so far as it interfered with the appointment of a new | 
bishop in Natal, but not to have validly surrendered it, so far as 


that was without his knowledge inyalid. Finally, it is still 
undecided, and nobody seems to intend even to ask for a deci- 
sion, whether Dr. Colenso has been guilty of heresy in any sense 
in which he could be deposed by the proper legal tribunal for 
trying him,—if there be such a proper legal tribunal,—in 
England. With all these questions utterly unsettled, while it 
is yet doubtful if the Church in South Africa be separated 
from the State or not,—who are the Bishops of South Africa, | 
if it be not separated from the State,—what are the powers | 
and liabilities of those bishops if it be separated from the | 

| 

| 





State,—for the Crown to add to the confusion by lending 
its aid to send out a new bishop whose proceedings in 
Natal, without the consent of the Bishop of Natal, will be 
in certain (very probable) conditions of the law entirely 
illegal, and in any conceivable condition of the law calculated 
to create new strife while men’s minds are utterly uncertain | 
as to the legal position of their own Church there, seems to | 


us one of the most mischievous as well as silliest proposals 
ever made. The very reason of Dr. Gray’s yearning for a 
“‘Queen’s Bishop’ is to lend him a semblance of authority | 


derived from the State. This cannot be done without giving | 


|man is to be allowed to hold his own highest faith in peace, 


so long as he will respect national law, and not insult the faith 
of others. Wad Mr. Lyne been a Catholic priest, preaching 
in a Catholic chapel, neither he nor the Jadics who might have 
confessed to him or his brother priests, would have, in all probabi- 
lity, received any outrage. ‘They would have been permitted to 
believe and act as their religion taught them without interference 
from any mob, well or ill dressed. But the case is apparently 
wholly different where a new and eccentric view of the national 
religion is preached, or even supposed to be preached,—for by all 
accounts Mr. Lyne preached no novelties at all in Lombard 
Street,—by one who professes to belong to us, and to explain to us 
any outlandish view of our own faith. ‘Then the national sense of 
property in religion is touched; the savage temper with which we 
fight for our property coalesces with that still more savage temper 
with which we resent the assertion of new claims upon our con- 
science ; and we meet the intruder with that double wrath which 
we deal out to trespassers on our land, who, in the act of thus 
trespassing, profess to assert a right and exercise an authority 
over us which we neither understand nor recognize. 

And here we get, we imagine, near the root of the religious 
brutality of the English, which is intense and outrageous in precise 
proportion to the degree in which the new claim on our belief or 
obedience seems to approach and concern us. While the people 
feared Popery, and imagined the Pope could still regain his hold 
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on England, the Roman Catholics were the objects of chronic and 
fierce insult. Now that we fear Popery but little, the Roman 
Catholics are as little disturbed as the Jews or the Mahometans ; 


put the fierce resentment is transferred to the party which is aping | 


Popery within the Protestant boundary. We are perfectly tolerant 
of anything, however new, which does not profess to come to us 
with its claim. But any spiritual novelty besieging us and demand- 
ing our surrender rouses, not moral study, moral discrimination, 
and in the end, it may be, moral resistance and repudiation, but 
physical rage, and sends apples, stones, brickbats, or words coarser, 
harder, and more insulting than any of them, flying through the 
air in all directions. We English cannot hear an unaccustomed 
and unintelligible assertion of authority over cur consciences with- 
out clenching our fists, and preparing a shower of mud, a battered 
hat, a broken head, and a bloody nose for the person who 
asserts it. We have a sort of notion that we have conceded 
free license to Christian ministers to say a certain number of 
things to us about our duty and our salvation, but that who- 
ever goes beyond that well-defined limit, and astonishes us by 
any new demand, is taking a gross personal liberty with us which 
almost invites and compels a blow, an oath, or at the very least a 
personal affront. If any man says to us that it is our duty to 
believe in the Trinity, or the Resurrection, or Immortality, or in 
everlasting punishments, or the sacredness of the Sabbath, or 
judgment, or the law of love, or justification by faith, or any 
other Protestant doctrine,—whether we think it true or false, we 
find no fault with him beyond assigning our particular reasons 
for declining, if we do decline, to do what he bids us. But if the 
same man tells us that celibacy is a high virtue, that Christian 
poverty is a grace, that prayer for the dead is a duty, and 
confession a sacrament, then we knock off his hat, call him 
disgraceful names, pelt him with the nearest missiles, and on the 
whole regard him as we should a notorious liar, bully, coward, 
and thief. The modern Briton, like the ancient Jew, holds any 
innovation in the demands made upon his conscience, as a personal 
insolence, positively demanding instant and corporeal chastisement 
as the only appropriate reply. When St. Paul said that he had 
been sent to the Gentiles,—which was true,—the Jews cast off 
their clothes, threw dust into the air, and cried out “ Away with 
such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he should live!” 
and when Mr. Lyne is supposed to preach a new asceticism,— 
which we all of us hold to be false,—we English, with precisely 
the same passion of resentment and a great deal coarser language, 
pelt him with apples, try to overturn his cab, and tear the clothes 
off the backs of his friends. 

And observe that the falsehood or truth of the message 
brought us, either makes absolutely no difference in the bru- 
tality of this mode of receiving it, or else makes a differ- 
ence unfavourable to ourselves. That those who have some 
indistinct sense of being in the wrong, of being reproached 
by a higher light which they ought to receive, should rage 
and imagine vain things against the new claim upon their 
consciences, is comparatively natural. ‘That those who are, 
and know themselves to be, in the right, should fall into a 
frenzy at an appeal, the force of which they have measured 
and found wanting, is simply disgraceful. ‘The truth, no 
doubt, is, however, that the cases are precisely on the same 
footing, and that the fact of being in the right or in the wrong is 
simply an accident to creatures of moral custom so blind and 
furious, that they double the fist of their consciences against any 
new claimant for their obedience, instead of opening their minds 
anxiously to all that has any novelty for them, and simply reject- 
ing with the equanimity of deliberate decision what they have 
fully weighed and condemned. We believe that this mad and 
vulgar anger against Brother Ignatius, instead of proving a deliber- 
ately Protestant attitude of conscience, proves the abseuce of any 
living conscienceon the subject at all,—proves the irritation of uneasy 
surprise, of panic, confusion, embarrassment, which would naturally 
have recourse to blows and personal insults. ‘The conscience whose 
first impulse it is to resent as a personal affront a false but sincerely- 
made claim for its allegiance, is all but certain to resent as a 
personal affront a true, if equally startling, claim for its allegiance. 
The resort to insults indicates, alike in either case, unpreparedness 
for meeting or entertaining any new influence, evil or good, 
human or divine, or part one and part the other,—in short, a fierce 
wish for a closed and shut-up moral life, which we take the liberty 
of Saying is no moral life at all. Moral life ia life open towards 
God; and life open towards God will be far too strong to feel 
rd savage irritation, at a demand for a hearing from any other 
Side, 

And yet it may be said, and we think with truth, that this 


| brutal turn which the English conscience takes, when any un- 
| pleasant claim is pressed from a quarter which has a primd facie 
| authority, like that of a section, however extreme, of the National 
Church, does indicate a real sensibility at bottom to the claims of 
the supernatural upon it, and a good deal of fear of its power to 
disturb the terms of the comfortable composition which it has 
made therewith. It behaves like a man who has paid hush-money 
to an accomplice, when the latter asks for more, as the price of 
still preserving the secret, after he had already imposed his own 
terms and had them accepted for keeping it. Englishmen fear 
the supernatural, agree to a certain compromise with it, and are 
beyond everything angry if the terms of that compromise are not 
kept by those whom they regard as their official teachers. Espe- 
cially if the new disturber of the peace comes with a story which 
sounds hostile to all that they find most rounded, most soft, most 
comfortable in their own existence,—assurance of salvation on easy 
terms, domestic quiet, wealth approaching luxury,—they feel as if 
a burglar were breaking in upon their rest and security, as if no 
punishment were too bad for him, as if the ruffian ought to be 
scourged out of society on the spot. It will be said, however, that 
this is not what makes them angry, that it is the sense of the 
sacredness of domestic life which the new Ritualistie party 
threatens, that excites their ardent indignation in its defence. 
Now, this is precisely what we deny. So far as men identify a 
profound sense of holiness, a true religious power, with what is 
attacked by the new ascetics, they will not be thus angry. They 
will feel that they themselves are on a vantage-ground, and that 
the assailants are denouncing what they do not understand, and 
making out that to be the highest stage of saactity which is really 
the lowest. ‘This coarse passion against the Ritualistic party, this 
disposition to run them down by bullying insults and blows, is not 
born of religious reverence for what the Ritualists attack, but of un- 
easy doubt whether the denunciations of our comfortable selfish- 
ness are not founded in truth. It is not the men who know that they 
have been brought nearer to God byfamily life, and the wealth they 
may have had it in their power to distribute, and by the rejection 
of all sacerdotal magic as a mere veil between themselves and 
God, who will feel amazed and furious at the new talk of celibacy 
and Christian poverty and absolution, —but rather those who have 
found family life at best only a sleepy indulgence, wealth a mere 
reservoir of pleasures, and personal prayer a bore. ‘These are the 
class of persons who will feel most restless at the new dialect they 
hear around them. Would it not perhaps be really better for them 
if they had had no wives to care for their little comforts, no wealth 
to get what they want as soon as they want it, and if they had 
had a priest who could have managed for them what they cannot 
manage for themselves? ‘There is the root of their rage and fury, 
the animating force which drives the brickbats and points the 
insults. ‘They are haunted by the feeling that there is a super- 
natural force somewhere claiming to be admitted into their lives, 
that it is not in their lives as it is, on the contrary, that it has been 
kept at a distance by formal treaty and compact, and hence they 
fear that every new demand made upon them is the returning 
voice of the banished and dreaded power. So far, therefore, 
from regarding such vulgar riots as those of Lombard Street as 
a testimony to Protestant conviction and to the desperateness of 
the cause of the new superstition, we regard them as the most un- 
healthy conceivable signs for the soundness of our Protestantism 
and as the best omens these new religious adventurers could desire 
that the camp which they wish to surprise is already helpless, 
and prepared to surrender to a sullicient force. 





THE HERRING FISHERY. 

T is easier to chronicle by means of a few plain words that the 

‘¢ oreat” Herring Fishery has this year been a great failure, 
than to say either how that failure has arisen, or how future 
failures may be prevented, Last year’s fishing was a fair average 
one, or perhaps it realized a little more than an average, but the 
present season’s ‘‘ take” must be greatly below that of 1867. As, 
however, there will be no official declaration of the result of the pre- 
sent year’s fishing till June, 1869, we can only conjecture as to the 
deficiency, which, judging from the tone of the local newspapers, 
must be rather serious. ‘The most wonderful circumstance that is 
known in connection with this important industry seems to be the 
determination of all connected with it to be satisfied with what is 
now called an average take, which pro ratd is just to be pleased 
with half the quantity of herrings taken half a century ago, Mr. 
John Mackie, of Wick, who wrote so jubilantly to the 7imes last 
year to glorify the herring harvest of 1867, was happy at the 
thought of their having had a full average fishing, but those who 
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can see a little deeper into the matter than Mr. Mackie are not | curer who has advanced bounty money, and perhaps supplied gear 


so satisfied as that gentleman is with the mere averages of recent 
years. ‘laking into account the boat and net power at present | 
brought to bear on the fishery, they argue that if the fish are as 
plentiful as they used to be, say, half a century ago, then the 
quantity captured ought largely to exceed any average which can 





of all kinds to serve fifty boats? Again, what becomes of “a 
foreign buyers and the Scottish bankers who have advanced large 
sums of money to the curers on the faith of an average fishing % ? 
And above all, how are those poor people to pass the winter who 
have earned no wages—the coopers and gutters? Boat-owners, 


be obtained by a manipulation of the figures of totality appertaining | too, in many instances, have had to send away their hired servants 


to takes of the last ten or twelve years. The proposition put by 
the modern economists is so simple and logical that Mr. John 
Mackie should have no difficulty in answering it; briefly stated, it 
is this; if at one time 500 boats took 50,000 crans of herrings in 
the bay of Wick, then 1,000 boats ought to capture double the 
quantity ; nay, more, the netting, to put it roundly, having been 
doubled as well as the boats, the demand for a double quantity of 
fish is not a fair way of putting the case,—the supply ought to be 
quadruple what it was during the period referred to. 

The vast difference in the take of this year as compared with that 
of last year must be set down to some derangement of the shoal. 
At Wick, the old excuse has been given out that it is to weather 
influences the failure must be chiefly attributed; but that excuse 
has too often done duty, and will not suffice for the present year’s 
shortcoming. ‘The failure has been, so to speak, universal ; and on 
evenings when the weather was perfectly suitable, not only at 
Wick, but at other fishing stations, the boats either did not put to 
sea, or else their catch was not worth chronicling. ‘The herring, it 
seems, were too far away to suit the convenience of the fishermen ! 
This is one of the drawbacks of the system. The great Scottish 
fishery being a shore fishery, it is necessary for the boats to go to and 
return from the fishing-place once in every twenty-four hours, in 
order that the herrings may be cured according to the regulations 
of the Fishery Board. This circumstance is the two-edged sword 
of the industry, and cuts two ways ; by the open-boat system the 
greatest possible quantities of fish are caught and operated upon 
from season to season. Were the fishery conducted on the other 
plan, the plan of the Dutch, not half the herrings could be brought 
to market that are now prepared for sale. The Dutch cure on 
board their greater fishing vessels, and it is a rule of their fishery 
that no more herrings should be taken in one day than can be cured 
on that day, which, of course, limits both the catch and the cure. 
The Dutch cure their herrings with greater care than the Scotch, 
who can easily enough obtain the ‘‘ brand” by an adhetende to 
the letter of their instructions. The Dutch-cured herrings are of 
double the value of any that are cured in Scotland. As a rule, 
the people of Holland cure all the fish they catch ; the fresh 
herring is not known in the Netherlands as it is here in Great 
Britain. The Dutch ships remain at sea till they fill all the barrels 
they carry with cured fish, and to give them as much room as possible 
they carry their barrels in the wood, making them up as they are 
required ; while travelling vessels come upon them from time to 
time, to carry away a portion of their cargo, the newly cured her- 
rings being of great value all over the Netherlands. In this country 
we carry on a large trade in fresh herrings, the fish in that state 
being in great demand all over the country. From the port of Dun- 
bar alone thousands of tons of newly caught herrings are annually 
despatched every morning to the English markets, and by means of 
rapid railway transit hundreds of thousands of our inland popula- 
tions are enabled to eat this delicacy an hour or two after it is 
drawn from the sea. ‘The trade in fresh herrings is increasing 
every year, and as new lines of railway are opened up, it may be 
expected to go on growing, till it attains still more gigantic 
dimensions. From this it will be at once apparent that when 
there is a large diminution of the annual take, a vast amount of 
suffering is inflicted on those labourers who are more immediately 
engaged in the operations of the fishery. Indeed, a decided failure 
of the Scottish herring fishery injuriously affects the country in a 
manner that cannot well be described, and with a result that 
cannot easily be estimated. 

Herring commerce has been from time immemorial a huge 
blunder, and it is hoped that a great blow will be given to the 
system by the failure of this year’s harvest. ‘The whole economy 
of the fishery is at fault, indeed it would scarcely be an exaggera- 
tion to say that next year’s catch of herrings was pawned to the 
capitalists last year! At all events, a large portion of the pro- 
spective catch of this year was mortgaged at the end of last year’s 
fishing, when a bounty was arranged and paid to the boat-owners. 
Many a skipper was last year paid twenty or thirty pounds in 
money, or in kind, on the faith of this year’s fish being obtained in 
something like the average quantities of former seasons ; but not 
only has the fishing of the present year been a failure generally, but 

the catch has been so partial that some men have not taken as much 
asa cran of fish. In what position, then, does this place the 


(their stout oarsmen) with only a tithe of their wages, so that no 
trade has been done in the fishing towns, there being no buyers, 
When, therefore, the wholesale merchant next goes his rounds, the 
chances are that he will neither obtain money nor orders. Sail- 
weavers, barrel-builders, net-makers, boat-constructors, and a 
host of other labourers and mechanics will this year winter 
poorly in consequence of the failure of the great herring fishery. 

Herring commerce has been not inaptly compared to a row of 
bricks set up on end ; touch one, and the whole will topple over in 
succession. A commerce carried on in the way indicated cannot be 
healthy, cannot be relied upon to last, and if the present failure 
secure a radical reform of this important branch of Scottish com- 
merce, who shall say that those interested will have suffered in vain? 
Cannot we have steam herring boats? Cannot we, at least, have 
half-a-dozen smart steam tugs to take out and bring home the 
boats to and from distant fishing grounds,—can no way be in- 
vented of finding out the exact whereabouts of the shoal, and can- 
not its depth in the water be gauged? We can find out the 
whereabouts of a coal mine, and by probing the earth we can tell 
at what depth the product will be found, yet we nightly have our 
fishermen dipping their drifts of nets into the water on the mere 
chance of their hitting a body of fish! What the country urgently 
requires is a ‘‘ Fisheries’ Reform Bill ;” we cannot longer continue 
in the bad way we have been going. We take our herrings when 
they are least fit for food; and when from any cause we cannot 
get them, thousands of people are involved in a year’s poverty, or 
it may be permanent ruin, 








THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A HOLIDAY IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
If].—Vevey To Sixt. 
Sixt, September 21, 1868. 
Surety there is no more curious working of the human mind 
than that which gives rise to the varieties of costume, and to the 
most opposite varieties sometimes in such close proximity to eaclr 
other. An old master of mine once maintained that the words for 
* good” and ‘‘ bad” in all languages are identical in root, (I 
forget the exact philological reasoning, but it somehow connected 
the Latin words for ‘ bad’ and ‘ worse,’ malus and pejor, with the 
roots of the Greek words for ‘better’ and ‘best,’ amemwwy and 
8:drier0s), and this he used to explain humorously by assuming 
two hostile savage tribes separated by a river. Whatever the one 
thought good, the enemy thought bad, till at last the word for 
‘good’ on one side of the border came to mean ‘bad’ on the other, 
and vice versa. I was reminded of this enterprising philological 
feat when we passed from the Canton of Vaud to that of the Valais. 
In Vaud we had seen the peasant women with sugar-loaf straw 
hats, closely resembling the most perfect of their own conica? 
peaks, and possibly imitated from them. As we sat by the Lake 
of Geneva at Bouveret, wondering how long it would take the 
Rhone to push back the bright blue waters at our feet another mile 
or two with its delta of yellow sand, as it has already pushed 
them back through the distance between ‘ Port Valais,”"—now a 
port no more,—and Bouveret, a figure emerged from a train 
just arrived from the Valais and stepped on to the steamboat, 
on which my wife gazed in dumb astonishment for a minute or 
two, before she drew my attention to the wonderful head-dress up- 
reared upon it. It looked at first like a tin pot of the shape of 
a carpenter’s paper cap, but on more deliberate inspection I should 
say it was rather an irregular seven or eight-sided solid (a 
heptahedron or octohedron) than a cube; and I suppose its 
metallic appearance was given by silk, or shiny paper, stiffened 
with pasteboard, and not by any film of actual metal. The head- 
dress in question was the colour of bright japan metal, striped 
with brilliant blue, and a clumsier penthouse I never saw. It was 
most of all, perhaps, like an ornamental dog-kennel in miniature, 
or a doll’s bureau, executed in japan metal; but we saw these 
structures afterwards in Champéry in all colours, black as com- 
mon as any, 2 colour in which they looked at once lugubrious and 
hideous. What can induce any one to wear such things? Fashion, of 
course ; but what can cause the fashion? Our ‘‘chimney-pot” hats 
are nothing tothem. If, indeed, we wore hats representing chimney- 





pots, with all those remarkable appendages—“ cowls,” are they not 
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capriciously termed ?—added to chimney-pots in order to prevent 
the chimneys from smoking, there might be some analogy. But 
even then we could scarcely imagine women making life hideous 
by adopting them. These women of the Valais are no doubt 
victims of tradition and public opinion. But the origin of such 
a tyrannical tradition, the fountains of such a depraved public 
opinion, deserve special investigation. Was it originally a sort of 
challenge to the sugar-loaf hats of the Vaudois women? Did this 
truncated pyramid bid defiance to the hostile straw steeples, by 
emulating the maximum of contrast? Or was it originally a copy 
of some famous bastion which had been successfully defended by 
the Canton of Valais against the Canton of Vaud? Or could we 
perhaps suppose them intended to assert the “ manysidedness ” of 
women’s brains asagainst the Vaudois upward-pointing spire, which 
seems to symbolize, for women, a life only of reverence? Even so, 
irregularity would be a mistake, as equal development on all sides 
would be of the essence of this symbol of manysided energy ; and I 
fancy, too, that the conflict of women’s rights has never been 
sharply waged in these latitudes. It must remain, I suppose, one 
of the many enigmas of the most enigmatic of arts—dress. 

From Bouveret the train carried us to Monthey, and there a very 
modest carriage took us on board for the journey up the wild Val 
d'Illiez to Champéry. Winding steeply through rich orchards 
and chesnut woods, strewed with great boulders of rock, and 
leaving the striking mountains studding the bed of the Rhone 
to engrave their bold outlines on the blue background, we 
wound slowly along a narrowing valley till we were exactly 
opposite to, and I suppose within easy rifle shot of, the great 
jagged row of molar teeth which form the crest of the Dent du 
Midi. The mountain itself rises to an absolute height of above 
10,000 feet, and nearly 7,000 above the high valley in which 
Champéry lies. ‘This great mountain, with its bare precipices ; 
its gullies filled with snow, which, lower down, turn into torrents, 
dividing as with so many white threads the green face of the 
mountain as they fall; with its high-perched alps, on which the 
chalets are like dolls’ houses and the cattle are hardly visible to 
the naked eye; with its dark fringe of fir forest half-way down, 
and its turbid glacier-stream boiling along the bottom of the 
glen and separating it from Champéry, is, of course, the one object 
which fills the eye and the mind of every stranger in this wild 
but somewhat monotonous vale. ‘The terrible-looking double 
teeth which run along its summit from east to west terminate in a 
westerly peak of much more shapely form, over the shoulders of 
which a necklace, or rather, say, a smooth white cape of glacier, 
droops in graceful folds on every side. ‘This glacier, Lesauf, as it 
is called, though by no means comparable to any of the finer 
glaciers of the Alps, is, by very reason of its small scale, more 
picturesquely folded round the single peak in which it originates 
than any other I have seen. ‘The system of the larger glaciers is 
so great that they embrace many summits instead of one before 
their separate ice-streams meet; and usually they do not meet 
again, but only ray out from their common source in arcs of 
various curvatures, like the various jets of spray from a single 
fountain. But this little glacier, springing from behind this 
western summit of the Dent du Midi, takes no wide sweep; 
its two branches soon meet again in front of it, and then spread 
down over its shoulders. This slender peak, with its graceful 
and glistening cape of ice, flanked by the higher, more rugged, 
and jagged heights further to the east, and divided only by a 
break in the chain from a dark and solid mountain mass spotted 
here and there with snow further to the west, used to exert a 
singular fascination over us, as we took our evening stroll above 
Champéry towards the Col de Cou. We sat listening to the noisy 
torrent, fed chiefly from that white, still glacier, which rushed 
wildly down the intervening glen and filled the whole ravine with its 
impatience, though not, however, quite ableto drown the melancholy 
rustle of the fir trees above us, or the striking of the Champéry 
clocks below, with eyes fixed on the glimmering white mantle of 
the dark peak opposite, till the rushing in my ears ceased to 
resemble an angry and noisy torrent, aud was transformed into 
the voice of the glacier telling the secrets of its mute and frozen 
centuries, If you listen intently in the stillest midnight you will 
hear something like a rushing sound,—a sound as of distant wings, — 
which my wife always insists in her paradoxical way on calling ‘‘the 
silences ;” and so, on the other hand, some ef these monotonous 
mountain torrents in a still night, issuing from sheets of snow that 
glimmer as tranquilly as the grave, seem to me to pass into the 
mind and memory, not as natural music, but as floods of silence. I 
suppose this is the same train of feeling as that which made Plato 
say in the ’ixdo that death feeds life, just as life feeds death,—a 
fancy of which these still glaciers and their tumultuous children 





often remind one. Anyhow, though I don’t wish to grow fanciful 
or sentimental, I shall not soon forget the intensity of silence which 
seemed to me to fill the Val d’Illiez on these evenings at Champéry, 
though the torrent made far more noise than that song of 
Wordsworth’s “ highland lass ” whereof he said,— 


“Oh, listen, for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound!” 


And yet, on the whole, we did not greatly enjoy Champéry. 
The hotel there is more of a pension than a_ hotel, and, 
moreover, the manager was ill, and the concern badly ordered. 
There were no bells in the rooms,—only one in each corridor, 
and when you wanted your bath in the morning, you had 
to rush out some thirty yards with a counterpane round 
you, and with English ladies lodging in perhaps every other 
room of the corridor, to ring a bell which usually produced no 
effect except the vibrations upon your own ears. ‘Then they didn’t 
put your room to rights till about dinner-time, and in bad weather, 
when your choice is between your room and a salon full of 
people you don’t know, and with whom you are compelled to make 
helpless attempts at acquaintance, it is a trial to have to choose 
between unmade beds and unmade friendships. We were fortu- 
nate enough, indeed, before we left, to find some very pleasant 
friends’ friends, with whom we had many common interests, and 
who broke the spell of that reiterated attempt and deadly failure 
to converse. But in the meantime, the English colony was a 
nightmare, and if we had not been detained by indisposition, 
we should have fled almost immediately. There were the 
same faces and the same jokes day after day. ‘There was a 
wee boy at table, and there was a good-natured gentleman 
opposite who always put on the same jocose face and asked 
the same question as to whether he was going to leave him 
(the jocose gentleman) any pudding, day after day, till I felt 
disposed to begin dinner by begging him to say it at once 
and get it over. Then there was great routine joking about 
the victuals, which were not perhaps of the best,—especially 
I remember a custard pudding in which the predominant taste 
was cardamums and castor-oil. Our only pleasant acquaintances 
having left the very day we made each other out, we were quite 
morbidly eager to leave, and one very misty morning, the moun- 
tains being quite invisible, and a small rain falling, I had con- 
fidence enough in the barometer, which had risen for twenty-four 
hours, to order mules, and solemnly depart amidst the pitying 
comments of the English company, who peeped at us compassion- 
ately from the windows and balconies. 

My faith in the barometer was fairly rewarded. Before we 
reached the top of the Col de Cou the sun was on the 
mountains behind us and the broad valley more than half 
cleared of mist. But the cold at that height was excessive, 
and no restauration, however stately, was ever so welcome to 
us as the dark little hovel on the summit, with its hot 
coffee and open fireplace. As we descended the beautiful 
basin below the Col de Cou,—as far as that break in the moun- 
tains which is called the Col de Goléze leading to Samoens and 
Sixt,—the afternoon brightened, and the Dranse, which was running 
far beneath us, shone out in parts like silver. But what bogs we 
had to traverse! ‘The heavy rain had saturated the turf, and 
turned a thick fir wood, through which our road lay, into a great 
dismal swamp. My boots had long been walked into holes, but 
the mule was obviously so uncertain about his footing with me 
on his back, and remonstrated by so many grunts, that I dismounted 
at once, and unfortunately so did my wife. Very soon, however, 
with petticoats as clammy as if they had been put into a clay pit, 
and boots souked with mud, she had to climb up again, the guide 
gallantly allowing her to put her clay-modelled foot into his hand. 
As for me, I dashed onward, through the wet grass where it was 
possible, through the marsh where it was not, till boots and trousers 
alike were neatly cased in clay, and did not get up again till the 
mules overtook me in climbing the Col de Goltze. As we passed 
the summit, a short and sharp shower ushered in the softest and 
brightest evening of the week,—and what a lovely scene lay before 
us! ‘Toour left the grand perpendicular precipices of the Goléze, 
rising many hundred feet above the great height at which we were; 
before us soft green slopes stretching for miles, but divided towards 
the bottom of the valley by a huge and steep rocky hill, blackened 
with thick fir woods, to the right of which lay Samoens and to the 
left our road to Sixt. On the other side of the bright valley 
of Samoens and Sixt, the mountains rose up again, crowded with 
dark fir forests. As we got nearer the valley, passing into it 
through a narrow rocky pass, the loveliest of waterfalls, flushed 
with the recent rains, came into view on the opposite mountain 
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beyond the Giffre ; and soon after we had turned into the valley 
and begun ascending the course of the Giffre, the great Pointe 
de Salles, with its lofty head pushed forwards till it seemed to jut 
right over the bed of the river, though many thousand feet above 
it, shut in the southern horizon. 

How glad we were to reach this quaint old convent, which is 
now the principalinn in Sixt,—the Hotel du Fer-a-Cheval, as it used 
to be called, from the horse-shoe valley about four miles above, 
the Hétel des Cascades, as it is called, with even greater appropriate- 
ness, now. It is the most hospitable of inns, the open stone 
hearths admitting of that greatest of luxuries, a blazing wood fire, 
the long corridors speaking of its old conventual days, and the old- 
fashioned frescoes round the walls of the rooms, with processions 
of birds flying formally, two and two, and diminishing by regular 
steps from the size of eagles to the size of sparrows, calling up 
faint reminiscences of the Noah's arks of one’s infancy. Yester- 
day, thoroughly rested from our labours, we spent in exploring 
some of the exquisite waterfalls of the valley, and the strange 
natural amphitheatre of rock a few miles above us. The valley 
abounds in waterfalls of every kind, all now full with the rains. 
Water falling more than a thousand feet with a widely-scattered, 
fan-like spray,—water bounding in great, long, fierce almost 
horizontal leaps, looking like a staircase of very low, broad, 
white, boiling steps,—water descending in a single thread- 
like column for hundreds of feet, then divided by a rock 
into separate falls, finally changing its course altogether, and 
shelving away in broken rapids to the valley,—all these varie- 
ties, and many varieties of these varieties, have we seen in this 
wonderful valley. But after all, these shining waterfalls are only 
the gems in which greater beauties are set. We have seen nothing 
in Switzerland grander than the amphitheatre of rock,—or cirque, 
as it is called in the Pyrences,—which they term the Fer-i-Cheval. 
Sheer limestone precipices of many hundred feet, (over which my 
wife counted no less than fourteen waterfalls, all visible at the 
same moment), shut in a gigantic amphitheatre of soft green turf, 
—swelling into green hills round the base of the rocks where land- 
slips have repeatedly fallen from above. Behind these gigantic 
precipices, again, great mountains tower up, of which the Pic de 
‘Tinneverges, and the ‘Téte Noire are the most magnificent ; and at 
one point the great glaciers of Mont Rouan peep over, just suggest- 
ing the desolation and grandeur of the wild plateau between the 
summits of the rocks and the base of the higher peaks. I could 
fancy that it might have been in such a scene as this, which looks 
like the vestibule of a higher world, that Jacob, his eyes just closed 
on ladders of rock which seem to lead from earth to sky, and on 
delicate clouds of spray floating for ever, like angels’ wings, 
around them, might have dreamed that wonderful dream which 
Rembrandt has conceived and painted for us till we seem almost 
to dream it ourselves, from which he awoke saying, ‘‘ Ilow dreadful 
is this place! This is none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.” 

A Workinc MAN IN SEARCH OF Rest. 
NOTES FROM TILE SCOTTISH ISLES. 
I1I.—Canna ANvD ITs PEOPLE. 
Tue Laird of Canna might fitly be styled its King; for over that 
lonely domain he exercises quite regal authority, and he is luckier 
in one respect than most monarchs—he keeps all the cash. His 
subjects number four score—men, women, children. Some till 
his land, some herd his sheep. For him the long-line fishers row 
along the stormy coasts of Rum, for him the wild boors batter out 
the brains of seals on the neighbouring rocks of Haskeir ; the 
flocks on the crags are his, and the two smacks in the bay; every 
roof and tenement for man or beast pays him rent of some sort. 
The solid modern building, surrounded by the civilized brick wall, 
is his palace—a recent erection, strangely out of keeping with the 
rude cabins and heather houses in the vicinity. Yet the laird of 
Canna is not proud. Ile toiled hard with his hands long before 
the stroke of good fortune which made him the heritor of the isle, 
and even now he communes freely with the lowliest subject, and 
(see yonder !) is not above boarding the trader in the bay in his 
shirt-sleeves. A shrewd, active, broad-shouldered man is the laird, 
still young, and as active as a goat. ‘Though he sits late at night 
among his books, he is up with the greyest dawn to look after 
his fields. You meet him everywhere over the island, mounted 
royally on his sturdy little sheltie, and gazing around him with a 
face which says plainly,— 
“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right thero is none to dispute.” 


But at times he sails far away southward in his own boats, 





speculating with the shrewdest, and surely keeping hisown. In 
the midst of his happy sway he has a fine smile and a kindly heart 
for the stranger, as we can testify. The great can afford to be 
gencrous, though, of course, if greatness were to be measured by 
mere amount of income, the laird, though a ‘ warm” man, would 
have to be ranked among the lowly. [ie has in abundance what 
all the Stuarts tried in vain to fecl—the perfect sense of solitary 
sway. 

Think of it,—dreamer, power-huuter, piner after the Napoleonic ! 
A fertile island, a simple people, ships and flocks all your own, and 
all set solitary and inviolate in the great sea: for how much less 
have throats been cut, hearths desolated, even nations ruined ? 
There is no show, no bunkum, no flash jewellery of power, but 
veritable power itself. In old days, there would have been the 
gleaming of tartans, the flashing of swords, the sound of wassail, 
the intoning of the skald; but now, instead, we have the genuine 
modern article—a monarch of a speculative turn, transacting 
business in his shirt-sleeves. ‘The realm flourishes too. Each 
cotter or shepherd pays his reat in Iabour, and is permitted a plot 
of ground to grow potatoes anl graze a cow. ‘The fishermen are 
supported in the same way. Both sexes toil out of doors at the 
crops and take part in the shearing, but the women have plenty of 
time to watch the cow and weave homespun on their rude looms. 
All on the isle, excepting only the laird himself, belong to the old 
Romish faith, even the laird’s own wife and children being 
Catholics. ‘There is no bickering, civil or religious. ‘The supreme 
head of the state is universally popular, and praised for his 
thoughtfulness and gencrosity—a single example of which is as 
good asa hundred. It is the custom of many Ilighland proprie- 
tors, notably those of Islay, to levy a rent on those who 
burn the seaweeds and tangles on their shore, charging the 
poor makers about a pound on every ton of kelp so produced. Not 
so the Laird of Canna. * Ile charges nothing,” said our informant, 
a wild old Irish wanderer, whom we found kelp-burning close to 
our anchorage; “ the Laird is too dacent a man to take rint for 
the rocks !” 

One might wander far, like those princes of Eastern fable who 
went that weary quest in search of kingdoms, and fare far worse 
than here. ‘Though environed on every side by rocks aud crags, 
and ringed by the watery waste, Canna is fat and fertile, full of 
excellent sheep pastures and patches of fine arable ground. Its 
lower slopes in times remote were enriclied by the salt sea loam, and 
its highest peaks have been dunged for ages by innumerable sea- 
fowl. Huge sheep of the Cheviot breed cover all the slopes, find- 
ing their way to the most inaccessible crags ; long trains of milch 
cows wind from the hills to the outside of the laird’s dairy morning 
and gloaming; and in the low rich under-stretches of valley are 
little patches of excellent corn, where the loud “ creck-creek ” of 
the corncraik sounds harsh and loud. So much for the material 
blessings of the island. Then as to those other blessings which 
touch the eye and soul. 

It is a fish-shaped island about five miles long and a mile and a 
half broad, throwing out by a small isthmus on the western side a 
low peninsula of grassy green. In the space between the penin- 
sula and the south-eastern point of the mainland lies the har- 
bour, and across the isthmus to the west lies another greater bay, 
so sown with grim little islands and sunken rocks as to be totally 
useless to navigators in any weather. ‘The peninsula is somewhat 
low, but the crags of the main island tower to an immense height 
above the level of the sea. 

Canna is the child of the great waters, aud such children, lonely 
and terrible as is their portion, seldom lack loveliness~often their 
only dower. From the edge of the lipping water to the peak of 
the highest crag, it is clothed on with ocean gifts and signs of power. 
Its strange under-caves and rocks are coloured with rainbow hues, 
drawn from glorious-featured weeds ; overhead, its cliffs of basalt 
rise shadowy, ledge after ledge darkened by innumerable little 
wings ; and high over all, grow soft greenswards, knolls of thyme 
and heather, where sheep bleat and whence the herd-boy crawls 
over to look into the raven’s nest. Oa a still summer day, when 
the long Atlantic swell is crystal smooth, Canna looks supremely 
gentle on her image in the tide, and out of her hollow under- 
caves comes the low weird whisper of a voice; the sunlight 
glimmers on peaks and sea, the beautiful shadow quivers below, 
broken here and there by drifting weeds, and the bleating 
sheep on the high swards soften the stilluess. But when the 
winds come in over the deep, the beauty changes—it darkens, it 
flasbes from softness into power. ‘Lhe huge waters boil at the 
foot of the crags, and the peaks are caught in mist ; and the air, 
full of a great roar, gathers around Canuna’s troubled face. Climb 
the crags, and the horrid rocks to westward, jutting out here and 
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there like sharks’ teeth, spit the lurid white foam back in the glis- 
tening eyes of the sca. Slip down to the water's edge, and amid 
the deafening roar the spray rises far above you in a hissing 
shower. ‘The whole island seems quivering through and through. 
The waters gather on all sides, with only one still long gleam to 
leeward. No place in the world could seem fuller of supernatural 
yoices, more powerful, or more utterly alone. 

It is our fortune to see the island in all its moods; for we are 
in no haste to depart. Days of deep calm alternate with days of 
the wildest storm—there is constant change. 

When there is little or no sea, it is delightful to pull in the punt 
round the precipitous shores, and come upon the lonely haunts of 
the ocean birds. ‘There is one great cliff, with a huge rock rising 
out of the waters before it, which is the favourite breeding haunt 
of the puilins, and while swarms of these little creatures, with their 
bright parrot-like bills and plump white breasts, flit thick as locusts 
in the air, legions darken the waters underneath, and rows on rows 
sit brooding over their young on the dizziest edges of the cliff itself. 
The noise of wings is ceaseless, there is constant coming and 
going, and so tame are the birds that one might almost seize 


them, either on the water or in the air, with the out- 
stretched hand. Discharge a gun into the air, and as 
the hollow echoes roar upward and inward to the very 


hearts of the caves, it will suddenly seem as if the tremen- 
dous crags were loosening to fall,—but the dull dangerous 
sound you hear is only the rush of wings. A rock further north- 
ward is possessed entirely by gulls, chiefly the smaller species ; 
thousands sit still and fearless, whitening the summit like snow, 
but many hover with discordant scream over the passing boat, and 
seem trying with the wild beat of their wings to scare the intruders 
away. Close in shore, at the mouth of a deep dark cave, cormo- 
rants are to be found, great black “ scarts,” their mates, and the 
young, preening their glistening plumage leisurely, or stretching 
out their snake-like necks to peer with fishy eyes this way and 
that. ‘They are not very tame here, aud should you present a 
gun, will soon flounder into the sea and disappear ; but at times, 
when they have gorged themselves with fish, so awkward are they 
with their wings, and so muddled are their wits, that one might 
run right abreast with them and knock them over with an oar. 

Everywhere below, above, on all sides, there is nothing but life 
—birds innumerable, brooding over their eggs or fishing for the 
young. Ilere and there, a little flaff of down just launched out 
into the great world paddles about bewildered, and dives away 
from the boat’s bow with a little troubled ery ; on the outer 
rocks gulls and guillemots innumerable, putlins on the crags, 
and cormorants on the ledges of the caves. The poor reflective 
human being, brought into the sound of such a life, gets quite 
seared and dazed. ‘The air, the rocks, the waters are all astir. 
The face turns for relief upward, where the blue sky meets the 
summit of the crags. Even yonder, on the very ledge, a black 
speck sits and croaks ; and still further upward, dwarfed by distance 
to the size of a sparrowhawk, hovers a black eagle, fronting the 
sun. 

There is something awe-inspiring, on a dead calm day, in the 
low hushed wash of the great swell that for ever sets in from the 
ocean ; slow, slow, it comes, with the regular beat of a pulse, rising 
its height, without breaking, against the cliff it mirrors in its 
polished breast, and then dying down beneath with a murmuring 
Whaat what dreadful, fatal ebbing and 

No finger can stop that under-swell, no breath can come 
between that and its course; it has rolled since ‘Time began, the 
same, neither more nor less, whether the weather be still or wild, 
Bah ! that is hypochon- 


mvan. power is there! 


flowing ! 


and it will keep on when we are all dead. 


dria. But look! what is that floating yonder, on the glassy water ? 
“Ts it a piece o’ weed or floating hair, 
©’ drowned maiden’s hair?” 
No; but it tells as clear a tale. ‘Those planks formed lately the 


sides of a ship, aud on that old mattress, with the straw washing 
out of the rents, some weary sailor pillowed his head not many 
hours ago. Where is the ship now ? Where is the sailor? Oh, if 
@ inagician’s wand could strike these waters, and open them up to 
our view, what a sight should we see! the slimy hulls of ships 
the just sunken fish-boat, with ghastly faces twisted 
the skeleton suspended in the huge under-grass 

ls, the black shapes, the fleshless faces looming 
green in the dripping foam and watery dew! Yet how gently the 
swell comes rolling, and how pleasaut look the depths, this summer 
day,—as if Death was not, as if there could be neither storm nor 
wreck at sea. 


long sunk ; 
among the nets ; 


and monstrous wee 


More hypochondria, perhaps. Why the calm sea should invari- 


| ably make us melancholy we cannot tell, but it does so, in spite 
| of all our efforts to be gay. Walt Whitman used to sport in the 
| great waters as happily as a porpoise or a seal, without any 
dread, with vigorous animal delight; and we, too, can enjoy a 
glorious swim in the sun, if there is just a little wind, and the sea 
sparkles and freshens full of life. But to swim in a dead calm is 
dreadful to a sensitive man. Something mesmeric grips and 
weakens him. If the water be deep, he feels dizzy, as if he were 
suspended far up in the air. 

We are harping on delicate mental chords, and forgetting Canna ; 
yet we have been musing in sucha mood as Canna must inevitably 
awaken in all who feel the world. She is so lonely, so beautiful ; 
and the seas around her are so full of sounds and sights that seize 
the soul. ‘There is nothing mean, or squalid, or miserable about 
Canna; but she is melancholy and subdued,—she seems, like a 
Scandinavian Havfru, to sit with her hand to her ear, earnestly 
listening to the sea. 

That, too, is what first strikes one in the Canna people,—their 
melancholy look,—not grief-worn, not sorrowful, not passionate, 
but simply melancholy and subdued. We cannot believe they are 
unhappy beyond the lot of other people who live by labour, and it 
is quite certain that, in worldly circumstances, they are much 
more comfortable than the Highland poor are generally. Nature, 
however, with her wondrous secret influences, has subdued their 
lives, toned their thoughts, to the spirit of the island where they 
dwell. ‘This is more particularly the case with the women. Poor 
human souls, with that dark, searching look in the eyes, those 
feeble flutterings of the lips! They speak sad and low, as if some- 
body were sleeping close by. When they step forward and ask 
you to step into the dwelling, you think (being new to their ways) 
that some one has just died. All at once, and inevitably, you 
hear the leaden wash of the sea, and you seem to be walking ona 
grave. 

“A ghostly people!” exclaims the reader; “ keep me from 
Canna!” ‘That isan error. ‘The people do seem ghostly at first, 
their looks do sadden and depress; but the feeling soon wears 
away, when you find how much quiet happiness, how much 
warmth of heart may underlie the melancholy air. When they 
know you a little, ever so little, they brighten, not into anything 
demonstrative, not into sunniness, but into a silvern kind of 
beauty, which we can only compare to moonlight. A veil is 
quietly lifted, and you see the soul’s face,—and then you know 
that these folk are melancholy, not for sorrow’s sake, but just as 
moonlight is melancholy, just as the wash of water is melancholy, 
because ¢hat is the natural expression of their lives. They are 
capable of a still, heart-suffering tenderness, very touching to 
behold. 

We visit many of their houses, and hold many of their hands. 
Kindly, gentle, open-handed as melting charity, we find them all, 
the poorest of them as hospitable as the proudest chieftain of their 
race. ‘There is a gift everywhere for the stranger, and a blessing 
after,—for they know that after all he is bound for the same bourne. 

Theirs is a quiet life, a still passage from birth to the grave; 
still, quiet, save for the never-silent voices of the sea. ‘The women 
work very hard, both indoors and afield. Some of the men go 
away herring fishing in the season, but the majority find employ- 
ment cither on the island or the circumjacent waters. We cannot 
credit the men with great energy of character ; they do not seem 
industrious. An active man could not lounge as they lounge, 
with that total abandonment of every nerve and muscle. ‘They 
will lie in little groups for hours looking at the sea, aud biting 
stalks of grass,—not seeming to talk, save when one makes a 
kind of grunting observation, and stretches out his limbs a little 
further. Some one comes and says, * ‘There are plenty of herring 
over in Loch Scavaig—a Skye boat got a great haul last night.” 
Perhaps the loungers go off to try their luck, but very likely they 
say, ‘* Wait till to-morrow—it may be all untrue ;” and in all pro- 
bability, before they get over to the fishing ground, the herrings 
have disappeared. 

Yet they can work, too, and with a will, when they are 
fairly set on to work. ‘They can’t speculate, they can’t search for 
profit ; the shrewd man outwits them at every turn. ‘They keep 
poor,—but keeping poor, they keep good. ‘Their worst fault is 
their drearainess ; but surely, as there is light in heaven, if there be 
blame here, God is to blame here, who gave them dreamy souls! 
For our part, keep us from the man who could be born in Canna, 
live on and on with that ocean murmur around him, and elude 
dreaminess and a melancholy like theirs ! 

‘+ Bah!” cries a good soul from a city, ‘* they are lazy, like the Irish, 
like Jamaica niggers ; they are behind the age—let them die!” You 
are quite right, my good soul, and if it will be any comfort to you 
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to hear it, they, and such as they, are dying fast. They can’t 
keep up with you; you are too clever, too great. You, we have 
no doubt, could live at Canna, and establish a manufactory for 
getting the sea turned into salt for export. You wouldn’t dream, 
not you! Ere long these poor Highlanders will die out, and with 
them will die out gentleness, hospitality, charity, and a few other 
lazy habits of the race. 

In a pensive mood, with a prayer on our lips for the future of a 
noble race destined to perish, we wander across the island till we 
come to the little’graveyard where the people of Canna go to sleep. 
It is a desolate spot, with a distant view of the Western Ocean. A 
rude stone wall, with a clumsy gate, surrounds a small square, so 
wild, so like the stone-covered hillside all round, that we should not 
guess its use without being guided by the fine stone mausoleum in 
the midst. That is the last home of the Lairds of Canna and their 
kin ; it is quite modern and respectable. Around, covered knee- 
deep with grass, are the graves of the islanders, with no other 
memorial stones than simple pieces of rock, large and small, brought 
from the sea-shore and placed as footstones and headstones. 
Rugged as water tossing in the wind is the old kirkyard, and 
the graves of the dead therein are as the waves of the sea. 

In a place apart lies the wooden bier, with handspckes, on 
which they carry the cold men and women hither ; and by its side, 
a sight indeed to dim the eyes, is another smaller bier, smaller and 
lighter, used for little children, Well, there is not such a long 
way between parents and offspring ;—the old here are children 
too, silly in worldly matters, loving, sensitive, credulous of strange 
tales. ‘They are coming hither, faster and faster ; bier after bier, 
shadow after shadow. It isthe Saxon’s day now, the day of pro- 
gress, the day of civilization, the day of shops; but high as may be 
your respect for the commercial glory of the nation, stand for a 
moment in imagination among these graves, and join me in a 
prayer for the poor Celts, whom they are carrying, here and in a 
thousand other kirkyards, to the rest that is without knowledge, 
and the sleep that is without dream. 


THE MUNICIPAL AND PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—Will you have the goodness to permit me to second the 
appeal of S, C, O.,” but with this difference, that instead of 
addressing high people, I care only to reach low ones? If men of 
education and high position are willing to prostitute their manhood 
by either bribing or being bribed, why, let them drink their cup of 
degradation to the dregs. If clergymen, and ministers of religion 
generally, are too cowardly to denounce bribery as it deserves to be 
denounced,—as our Lord and His Apostles would have denounced 
it, in bitter, unqualified terms,—why, let them go on in the con- 
ventional ruts till there comes another voice preaching in the wil- 
derness the baptism of repentance, that will once more infuse new 
life into the nations. 

But I should like, as a poor man, to plead with poor men 
to do their duty in the coming election, and set an example 
to rich people of a manhood that can neither be bought nor 
‘¢ influenced” from the straight path of duty. I saw somewhat of 
the scenes of the Lancaster election to which ‘‘S. C. O.” refers, 
and I was glad to leave the smiling candidates, and unscrupulous 
agents, and placable shopkeepers, and workmen hired for a hate- 
ful purpose ; and if it had not been for the last of these classes, I 
should have taken my last look that night of that beautiful old 
city with the one single feeling of contempt. ‘There were better 
and nobler men in Lancaster, but they did not enter into the scene 
of that disgraceful day. Virtue was silent, and Vice was in allits 
glory, under leadership that made poor people feel that they scarcely 
knew whether all the law and the prophets were not on its side. 

‘That, however, is past ; but an election is at hand, under cir- 
cumstances that call forth the gravest apprehension. ‘The Parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections will this year run on side by 
side, and I am told by a gentleman who has good reason for 
what he says that there is every indication in some quarters 
of the machinery available for the latter being used for the 
former. What that machinery, is every one knows who has ever 
been in any way mixed up with a contested municipal election. It 
is generally tenfold worse than a Parliamentary election. Sharp 
eyes watch the latter on both sides, Cunning watchers are cun- 
ningly watched. But in a municipal election, where all the wards 
are contested, you have the very huckstering of bribery. Every 
“open house” is a nest of depravity. Men are made drunk to 
induce them to give votes for the one side or to make them unable 
to do so on the other; and I have seen educated men, and promi- 
nently religious men—* pillars of churches ”"—in one of the most 





demonstratively religious towns in Great Britain, look on all this, 
or wink at it, and pay to the fund that produced it. Nor can we 
get out of the matter by saying it is a phase of Old Toryism. | 
have seen it done by Liberals (so called) of the first water. And 
who cares about such men, if only they were contented with brib- 
ing one another? but they bribe poor people—degrade poor people 
—for that day and ever afterwards. A refined workman (and 
people who think there are no refined workmen are greatly mis- 
taken) who is once ‘ overtaken,” as it is called, and made drunk 
to be used as an electioneering tool, scarcely ever again holds up his 
head as he did before. A blackguard holds his head all the higher, 
and defies the moral law and social order, with the help of justices 
of the peace and professed servants of the Most High. 

This is the machinery that the nation is threatened with in a 
month from this time. A candidate for the Council or Board 
can help a candidate for the House of Commons, and run 
clear of election petitions. ‘The law, that can at times be sharp 
enough to make itself dreaded in the case of a Parliamentary 
election, is powerless in that of a municipal one. In the latter 
case every man does what is right in his own eyes; and there are 
agents who know this, and will use it, in the very teeth of the 
Bribery Act, if workmen cannot be themselves induced to try with 
these “ gentlemen” the law of the duck-pond. It is not often 
that this law is defensible. Here it would be praiseworthy, and 
the man who ducked, or assisted to duck, the greatest number of 
bribers ought to have a gold medal for service to his country. 

Shall I be taking a liberty, Sir, if I ask you if you think a fund 
(the Duck-Pond Fund, it might be called) could be raised to pur- 
chase such a medal? I should dearly like to subscribe to such a 
fund ; I should still more dearly like to win the medal. I would 
make it the choicest heirloom in my family, especially if it had for 
its inscription :— 

A Hearty IlArer or tHe Means usep By Ricn Men 

TO Demoratize Poor Ones. 





THE ‘* PROPERTIES” AND “ ACCIDENTS” OF 
RECORDITES. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE * SpecTATOR.”] 

Sir,—lIn reference to a placard maligning Mr. Worms as a Jew, 
you say that it looks more like the malignity of a Recordite than 
the vulgar cunning of even the most unworthy Liberal. ‘This 
admits that a Liberal may be vulgar, cunning, and unworthy, but 
seems to imply that a Recordite must be malignant, the worst 
epithet in the English language. I tried to soften the thing by 
supposing that some Recordites might be malignant, like some 
fevers, and that a malignant Recordite was simply compared with 
a most unworthy Liberal; but the sentence, carefully weighed, does 
not mean this, but rather, that while low cunning is a separable 
accident as to a Liberal, malignity is inseparable from a Recordite. 

‘The editor and readers of the Record, with all their faults,—we 
have our faults, by all means tell us of the:n,—do not forget that 
‘* Salvation is of the Jews.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A READER OF THE “ SpEcTATOR” AND THE “ RECORD.” 

[Our correspondent is entirely mistaken, and so unnecessarily 
so, that we fear he wished to interpret our sentence as he does, 
We respect and admire many Recordites ; but ‘+ the malignity of 
a Recordite ” is a special kind of malignity, though multitudes of 
Recorditesareincapable of any malignity whatever.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


RAILWAY CARS AND CARRIAGES. 
(To THe Epiror Or THE * Srecravor,”} 
Sir,—I shall expect to hear by an early American mail that all the 
‘‘cars” have been turned into carriages in consequence of the 
overwhelming ridicule which Mr. Lawrence has poured out upon 
them. He is perfectly welcome to extract amusement from my 
letter. But I must object to his accusing me of writing ignorantly, 
or to his branding me as a dangerous lunatic, because | take the 
view which is held by all America (except a few extra-cnlightened 
New Yorkers) and by a considerable portion of Germany. I was 
perfectly aware of the two accidents to which he refers ; they were 
caused by internal, not external fire, and this makes all the differ- 
ence in estimating the terror of the passengers and their liability 
to “jam.” My impression had been that the jam in these 
accidents was caused by the upset, not by the crowding of the 
passengers; but on this point I will not be positive. In 
the Lake shore accident the cars rolled on their sides. 
English carriages in such a predicament would not be so 
easy to get out of. I think I was justified in what I said, viz., 
that American cars have many advantages over English carriages, 
and that if they had been in use at Abergele, their peculiarities 
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would probably have saved the passengers. I did not say that in 
all cases of fire the cars were better. And it is scarcely fair to 
argue, as Mr. Lawrence appears to do, that because stoves in 
American cars produce frightful accidents, therefore the use of 
these cars in England, where travelling stoves are unknown, 
would be productive of danger. I may add that there is no difli- 
culty in adding side-doors to cars, where thought necessary. 

Until my adversary succeeds in locking me up, I shall continue 
to prefer these cars so long as they do not carry stoves. Perhaps 
he may learn that even those who have the misfortune to differ from 
him in opinion may not be without some glimmerings of intelli- 
gence, and that strong language does not always show a strong 
cause.—I am, Sir, &c., PRENO. 








THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
[A Contribution to Mr, Grant White's Collection of “ Impossible National Humns.”} 
Fine out the Starry Flag, 
Men of the kingless land, 
The hour of duty is tolling, 
Be ready heart and hand. 


Face all who dare deride it, 
Clasp all who seek its shade, 
If need be, die beside it 
For the country it has made. 


They come to you in millions 
As once they came to Rome ; 

Give every man a welcome, 
Give each and all a home. 


But read them all this lesson— 
They in return must stand, 

Ready to slay for the Starry Flag, 
Or to die for the Kingless land. 











BOOKS. 


————+»-——_ 
POEMS BY ROYALISTS AND LOYALISTS.* 


THE object of this collection, according to Professor Morley’s 
introduction, is ‘‘to blend the voices of true poets who lived in 
the time of Charles I. and the Commonwealth into a genuine 
expression of the manner of their music and the spirit of their 
The true division expressed by the chief title of 
the volume is between the men who upon the great principles then 
in debate were with the King, and those who were with the 
Commons.” We think that the idea which is hinted at in this and 
other sentences was worthy of being worked out more completely 
than has been done in this volume. It might have been well if 
Professor Morley had shown in a more pointed way the con- 
trast between the two parties in our great Civil War, and 
had only chosen his instances from men who clearly belonged 
both in date and sympathy to one of those parties. In the pre- 
sent selection many poems which have no touch of the regular 
Cavalier spirit are placed on the side of the King. Men who died 
before the country was divided into two camps can hardly be 
assigned to either. Such as first adhered to the party of the Com- 
mons, then wrote outrageous panegyrics on Charles L., then sang 
in praise of Cromwell, and ended by flattering Charles IL, ought, 
strictly speaking, to be on both sides in turn, This last arrange- 
ment would be a fitting censure on Waller. The first division 
might exclude Ben Jonson. It is true that, in the two pieces 
selected by Professor Morley, Ben Jonson praises the King. But 
both these pieces bear the date of 1630, and the concluding 
lines of the second, in which the poet hopes that the King 
may cure the People’s Evil, savour more of the tone of 
Wither than of that of Herrick. If we look at Wither’s 
Britain's Remembrancer, written two years earlier than these lines 
of Ben Jonson's, we find an equal willingness to take the King’s 
good intentions on trust, to allow for his desire to do what was 
just and right, and to blame the distemper of men’s minds and of 
the time rather than the Sovereign. Yet, Wither is one of the 
three poets who in this book represent the Commons, and with 
Milton and Andrew Marvell he shows himself thoroughly devoted 
to the cause of law and liberty. ‘This is not the least striking part 
of the contrast between those whom Professor Morley unwillingly 
calls Cavaliers and Puritans. Of the thirty odd writers who were 
on the side of the King, some were political in their action but not 
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in their writings, others in their writings but not in their action. 
Some maintained the King’s cause from the point of view of divine 
right, and would have maintained the same cause if Charles had 
been a Caligula or a Nero. Some were mere soldiers and gentle- 
men, who fought to keep down the populace, and wrote from a 
sort of instinct of culture. But the three who were on the side of 
the people were sternly in earnest, both in what they wrote and 
what they did. We can understand Professor Morley’s objection 
to the name ‘‘ Puritan” as contrasted with *‘ Cavalier ;” for the first is 
used as an offensive nickname, while the second is meant for a title 
of honour. It is for this reason that we have given the contrast a 
new wording at the head of this article, and have shown personal 
fidelity to a King in competition with fidelity to the law. 

Professor Morley’s arrangement is to some extent justified by 
the high-flown language in which all the writers iu the first part 
speak of royalty. What Herrick says about kings is typical of 
the Cavalier spirit. For instance, his lines headed ** A King and 
no King” strike at the root of all legitimate authority :— 


“ That prince who may do nothing but what's just 
Rules but by leave, and takes his crown on trust.” 


If so, what is the use of his distinction between kings and tyrants ? 


“°Twixt kings and tyrants there's this difference known, 
Kings seek their subjects’ good, tyrants their own.” 
It is true that he is careful to provide kings with a special kind of 
education, — 
“’Twixt kings and subjects there's this mighty odds,— 
Subjects are taught by men, kings by the gods.” 
But what guarantee have the subjects that this educational process 
is successful, and how are they to decide whether their ruler is 
a king or a tyrant, except by scrutinizing the justice of his 
actions? Sir John Suckling says that 
“ Kings and lovers aro alike in this, — 
That their chief art in reign dissembling is ;” 
and he and his brother poets give us so many instances of dissi- 
mulation in love that the comparison is somewhat dangerous. 
Evidently the Court was the school at which these lovers studied. 
They thought that they might take any liberties because their own 
liberties, of another kind, were taken from them. They might 
flirt and dally with ladies, be constant for twelve whole hours, or 
even three whole days, pay extravagant compliments, and then 
explain them away, because that was the principle on which 
the King acted with the Commons. This is not the tone of 
Lovelace, whose well-known stanzas to Lucasta and Althw. 
stand out nobly from the mass of frivolous sentiment; nor 
of Montrose. But if we want to find the true contrast to the 
amorous inanities of the Court circle, we must go to the popular 
side, and read George Wither’s manly poems. The same poet 
supplies us with a much truer ideal of royalty than the one con- 
tained in Herrick’s lines, or in that ode of Sir Richard Fanshawe's 
where the King is praised for nut only making peace, but also 
forcing his subjects to enjoy it. Even if we want a worthy de- 
scription of Charles's death, we must go to Andrew Marvell, and 
not to any of the Royalist poets :— 
“Ho nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 
“Nor call’d the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bow'd his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed.” 
We may look in vain for any such fairness to an opponent among 
the Royalist writers. Wither’s phrase of ‘ the scornful adver- 
saries ” well describes their literary warfare. Sir John Denham’s 
** Humble Petition of the Poets” to the Five Members is even 
more significant of this tendency than the songs in which the 
Saints are ridiculed, and the Roundheads are accused of prostitut- 
ing Church and State to the scum of the land. For a squib the 
petition is too tame and argumentative. As a mere piece of 
vituperation it has a distinctive value. As such, too, it must be 
classed with many of the other pieces in which the Cavaliers show 
their lofty disdain for the rest of the community. It seems to 
have been impossible for the King’s friends to look beyond the 
hypocritical nonconformists and snuffling saints of the opposing 
army. Such things as grave constitutional questions, rights, 
liberties, never could occur to the gentlemen who bragged about 
unsheathing their swords in defence of the Church and the Crown. 
The Five Members seemed merely to be invading the poetic privi- 
lege of lying. Cromwell was “Oliver Brutus,” and his object to 
‘‘ gull the people through the nose.” Perhaps we can hardly 
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wonder at this opinion being so readily accepted by the song- 
writers on the Royal side, when we see how long it has prevailed 
in subsequent literature. So many writers have been in a con- 
spiracy to vilify the Puritans and exalt those whom it would 
be fair to nickname the Charlatans, that it is very diflicult to 
dissociate abject hypocrisy from the one side and patriotic 
generosity from the other. It must have been noticed already 
that while poets and novelists have been quick to choose their 
heroes from the ranks of the King’s supporters, the cause 
of the people has been impartially neglected when it has not 
been caricatured. Scott has done much to indoctrinate English 
readers with Cavalier sentiments, and many, no doubt, accept his 
picture of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley as the type of fidelity, with- 
out recognizing the good knight’s weakness and prejudices. On the 
other side, we have little save a poem of Macaulay’s, which, stirring 
as it is, does not command so much favour as falls to the lot of the 


usual claptrap about the bold Cavaliers. It is natural that men | 


who wrote a great deal about themselves should find imitators, 
and the frank heartiness of most of the Royalist songs cannot fail 
to be infectious. The stern, self-denying reticence of the Loyalists 
holds out no such attractions. In this collection we find much 
to explain the paucity of Loyalist poems. ‘Io the few who wrote, 
poetry was as serious as life. They did not waste their breath 
on love-songs and lighter dalliances. They would not even spend 
it on writing squibs. The result is that we have only one such 
piece here, from Marvell, to set against a gr:at variety of them 


from the Royalists; and the loose, scattering fire of skirmishing | 


songsters is drowned by the deep boom of Miltonic cannon, as 
each single heavy piece is brought up and discharged full against 
the Royal standard. 

The Cavaliers have certainly the advantage in lightness and 
gaiety. Waller’s Girdle, and his *‘ Go, lovely Rose ;” Herrick’s 
“‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may ;” Lovelace’s ‘* Amarantha 
sweet and fair; many of Suckling’s poems, and some songs by 
less known writers, notably ‘* When the King enjoys his own 
again,” would suflice to recommend a book like Professor Morley’s, 
and, if all of them were necessarily Royalist in their tendency, to 
explain the long popularity of the Cavaliers. A more chastened 
and more elevated tone breathes from the few poems of George 
Herbert’s which Professor Morley has included in his volume. 
We may at first object to having the ‘Sweet day, so cool, 
so calm, so bright,” placed in company with the trivial loves of 
courtiers and the snarls of political satirists, But the quiet 
country parsonage is not seldom the stronghold of party feeling, 
though there that which is an element of discord in the busy life of 
the world is something calm and elevating. Still George Herbert 
died long before the troubles of Charles’s reign had come toa 
head. It may be doubted whether he would have taken an active 
line in politics had he lived to be deprived, as Herrick was, of his 
vicarage. Cowley, who was the greatest and sincerest poet on 
the Royalist side, is poorly represented in this volume. But in this 
perhaps Professor Morley was wise. ‘‘ Who now reads Cowley ?” 
asked Pope, a hundred and fifty years ago. Such a collection as 
this is meant to be readable. It must necessarily devote itself 
more or less to light and pleasant verse. ‘The Royalists are lost if 
once they put themselves in comparison with Milton. 


MR. SHERRING’S BENARES.* 
‘*Don’r trouble yourself too much about the light on your 
statue,” said Michael Angelo one day, “ the light of the public 
square will test its value.” Mr. Sherring has heartily imbibed the 
spirit of this advice, but has forgotten that it must be day and not 


night in the square if his statue is to be seen and understood at | 


all. We do not doubt the value of his facts, but we know that 
their bald accuracy will not commend itself either to the taste or 
the julgment of minds still uninformed concerning the first ele- 


ments of a faith he would present to us in stone. He may reply | 


that he does not write for the uninitiated, but in that case to whom 
will he appeal? An English audience knows nothing of Hinduism. 
Even the few exceptions who only serve to prove the rule are 
concerned chiefly to discover the living roots of that life, which we 


have before us here only in its petrified form. Mr. Sherring has, | 
we think, missed a great opportunity, and we are the more | 


sorry because his present work is evidently the result of much 
careful, painstaking observation, and is not without a decided 
value. As a whole, however, it will convey to the average 
English mind precisely as much knowledge of the faith of the 
millions of Hindostan as Nelson’s Festivals would convey to the 
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mind of a Hindoo of the faith of Christ. That “ facts speak for 
themselves” is the most utterly untrue of truisms; facts never do 
speak for themselves, except to those who can trace their growth 
and the causes to which they owe their existence. ‘The tens of 
thousands who crowd the steps of the Ram Ghat to pay divine 
homage to ‘‘ the most grotesque collection of deities to be found 
in Benares” may be, nay, are infinitely degraded by such worship ; 
but the collection does not to their eyes look like ‘a doll shop of 
a very vulgar description ;” and it is with what these temples, 
these idols, this paraphernalia of a dying faith, burning just now 
with a spasmodic flame, seem, not to us, but to its votaries, that 
that we have to do. 

But we have said the work before us is not without its value. The 
| student of the book will grow familiar with every temple, ghat, 
and institution in Benares; will know the days of every Hindoo 
festival, the numbers attending it, the rites observed, the sacrifices 

offered, and many of the legends connected with each. ‘Thus, 
| three of the histories of the origin of ‘* Manikarnika,” the famous 
well of Hindu mythology, are given at length, the principally 
| received account being that the god Vishnu ‘dug this well with 
| his discus, and in lieu of water filled it with the perspiration from 
| his own body ; into this well an earring dropped from the head of 
| Mahadeva when he trembled with delight at Vishnu’s request that 
' he would live with him; hence its name, and in its fetid waters 
| thousands of pilgrims annually plunge, believing ‘ there is no sin 
; so heinous or abominable but it is here instantly effaced.” Again, 
| we come to the temple of Bhaironath, and find the god of the shrine 
| is looked upon as the deified Aotwal or police magistrate of Benares ; 
‘he in carrying out his supposed jurisdiction is, or should be, 
armed with a truncheon; but, says Mr. Sherring, ‘* Whether 
from a desire to enjoy as much tranquillity as possible, or from the 
universal Hindu custom to shift trouble from one shoulder to 
another, the god has issued orders to the Stick to beat any person 
| deserving such summary punishment,” and thus “ this divine Stick 
| is de fucto the divine magistrate of the city.” This worship of 

Daupan or the Stick forms almost the culminating point of absurdity 
jin this Hindu mythology, ‘*’The Hindu being as solemn in the 
| presence of this divine Stick, administering, as he imagines, divine 
| justice, as though it were the chief judge of the Sudder Adawlut, 
and is totally unconscious of the ludicrous position he occupies.” 
Mr. Sherring does not appear quite to see the force of the explana- 
tion he himself renders in the next paragraph, namely, that 
originally Dandapani was the name of an attendant of Siva, and 
signified * Staff in hand.” The true character of this personage, he 
says, has been forgotten, and his emblem elevated to the rank 
of a substantive deity. Not the first time such a transposition 
of the symbol for the thing signified has taken place, without, we 
must observe, exactly rendering the position of the devotee, how- 
ever degradingly painful, ludicrous. But is it quite certain that 
the Hindu worshipper, as he bows down before the staff, has no 
idea, no sense of the power that staff was intended to represent ? 
Mr. Sherring may be a successful—as we know he is a very able 
—missionary, but if he be, he knows his influence with the more 
intelligent Hindus with whom he muy converse will be almost in 
proportion as he appeals to, not ignores, the highest conceptions of 
his faith ; it is low enough at best, but it is safer to catch the head 
of a drowning man than his foot. 

One of the most interesting questions suggested and partially 
answered in this book is the probable antiquity of Benares. There 
are religious strata in a nation’s history as accurately defined 





as any of those great geological periods which mark the natural 
| history of the earth, and as Professor Max Miiller has aptly put 
it, **'The worship of idols in India is a secondary formation, a 
later degradation of the more primitive worship of ideal gods,” 
Into the remote period, however, when the teaching of the Veda 
was accepted in its simplicity, Mr. Sherring does not penetrate, 
giving merely his belief, the result of much patient research, that 
the history of Benares stretches far back into the Vedic and pre- 
| historic periods, possibly even to the time when the Aryan race first 
spread itself over Northern India. He has studied the abundant allu- 
sions to it in ancient Sanskrit literature with the more accurate 
chronology of Buddhist records, and concludes that ‘* The city had 
risen to greatness if not to glory when Babylon was straggling 
with Nineveh for supremacy, when ‘Tyre was planting her 
| colonies, when Athens was growing in strength; before Rome 
had become known, or Greece contended with Persia, or Cyrus 
added lustre to the Persian monarchy.” It is strange that 
with a sufficient historical basis for this belief Mr. Sherring should 
| have an introduction to his book in which this theory is distietly 
| controverted, if not contradicted. Mr. Fitzedward Hall remarks, 
| “That in very early days Benares attained to prominent fame is 
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a conclusion scarcely indicated by documentary evidence,” and 
further on observes, ‘The Benares of the present day offers 
numerous and varied objects of interest to the contemplation of 
the devout Hindu, and yet, a very few of them excepted, to 
speculate touching their age in reliauce on the data hitherto made 
available would be much too perilous for prudence.” If, however, 
a city be great in proportion to the quality rather than the mere 
bulk of its history, the one fact of Sakya Muni, the historical 
Buddha, travelling there and thence beginning to preach the 
doctrines which were destined to influence a clear half of the 
human family, and this taking place at least six centuries B.C., 
would alone stamp the place as of noteworthy ancientry. Mr. Hall 
says, ‘That Buddhism or any Buddhist king ever dominated 
there is altogether problematical ;’ but Mr. Sherring, who 
evidently brings a cool judgment and much patience to the sifting 
of evidence, says, ‘It was in Benares the religion of Buddhisin 
first developed itself, and thence the streams proceeded which by 
degrees flowed over India, Ceylon, Burmah, China, and Thibet.” 
He believes the city anciently stood at some distance from its 
present site, and quotes the result of his own examination of the 
stone débris scattered over the fields for about five miles on the 
banks of the Ganges to the north-east of the river Barna. The 
details with which he supports his theory are interesting chiefly 
to the archeologist; possibly it concerns us more to know some- 
thing of the present condition of this Hindu Mecea, this place 
which is to millions the Holy City. What are the thoughts which 
animate the dense mass of pilgrims and the almost denser mass of 
priests? ‘It is an age of temple-building in India,” and this to a 
superficial observer would probably suggest an age of idolatrous 
fervour; while those accustomed to look deeper into the springs of 
human action will see only the lingering superstition which strives to 
drug the spirit waking to a new life by beautifying the sepulchres 
of a dead faith. The religion of Caste is comparatively untouched 
in India, and it embraces much; but the Brahmo-Samiij, the sect 
of the educated, isan immense advance. The sceptical Englishman 
to whose mind missionary work suggests only Exeter Hall would 
find this volume suggest a few questions worth a careful answer, 
would see at least that apart from spiritual considerations the 
stagnation of heathenism has become impossible in a land where 
‘*telegraphs are acting as so many ganglia in a great nervous 
system, diffusing newsensations.” Menaccustomed to think lightly 
of the potency of Christianity to raise to any very high platform the 
masses among ourselves, look with contemptuous indifference on its 
application to the heathen. ‘The true spirit of Christ, the spirit 
in which men like Martyn and Mackay laboured and passed away, 
is endowed with microscopic power to detect the germs of life in 
much apparently dead seed. Mr. Sherring would, we think, have 
done a higher work had he attempted the difficult, but we believe 
to him not impossible task of giving us something like an analysis 
of the inner spiritual life (however low its forms) of the thousands 
around him, of which it cannot be but that he has occasionally 
caught glimpses worth volumes of description of the mere para- 
phernalia of external idolatry. Yet we can heartily commend his 
work to those secking solid information on a subject of increasing 
nterest. 


MR. MAURICE ON THE CONSCIENCE.* 
Ix the noble lecture delivered by Professor Huxley at Norwich 
**On a Piece of Chalk,” printed in this month’s number of MJac- 
millan’s Mugazine, the following passage occurs: —‘‘ I weigh my 
words well when I assert that the man who should know the true 
history of the bit of chalk which every carpenter carries about in 
his breeches’ pocket, though ignorant of all other history, is likely, 
if he will think his knowledge out to its ultimate results, to have a 
truer and therefore a better conception of this wonderful universe, 
and of man’s relation to it, than the most learned student who is 
deep-read in the records of humanity and ignorant of those of 
nature.” Professor Huxley is the Sir Lancelot of the English men 
of science of our generation. As their chosen champion he has 
broken more lances and unhorsed more doughty enemies than we 
can at this moment count. ‘The ‘well weighed words” just 
quoted are the last trumpet note which he blows, scornfully enough, 
as he rides along in the free air under the old holds of the moral 
philosophers, into which we suspect the Professor would say that 
no clear ray of light ever has penetrated or can penetrate. Atany 
rate, a large section of the ablest of our young men hold, and avow 
more or Jess openly, according to their courage and honesty, that 
the attempt to solve such problems as the moral philosopher deals 
with ‘can lead to no results save that of entangling the inquirer 





,* The Conscience, Lectures on Casuistry. Delivered in the University of Cambridge. 
By F. D. Maurice. London: Macmillan and Co. 





| in vague speculations, incapable alike of refutation and of verifica- 


tion.” So the great question is put to-day ia far other and more 
serious tones than any that our time has yetheard. ‘The difference 
between Professor Huxley's earnest and well-weighed words, and 
the flippant scoff of Lord Macaulay that the best writer on morals 
does not deserve half the gratitude from mankind which is due to 
a good shoemaker, will gauge for us the interval between the 
temper of 1869 and that of thirty years back in this controversy. 
If those who are ‘‘ most deeply read in the records of humanity ” 
have any word to say, now is their time, if they would not see the 
pith and strength of English manhood gathered into the fold of 
Utilitarianism or Materialism under their eyes. 

The publication, therefore, of these lectures on the conscience, 
by the Cambridge Professor of Casuistry and Moral Philosophy, 
seems to us happily timed. Mr. Maurice has long since, in our 
judgment at least, established his position as the most practical of 
living English metaphysicians. Ilis bitterest opponent would not 
deny the wide and deep influence his teaching has had, though 
such an one might maintain the effect of it to have been the 
unsettling of the minds of youth, and loosening their hold on old 
faiths, precisely the accusation which was brought against Socrates. 
It is just because of this thoroughly practical turn, because he 
will never indulge in mere intellectual wrestling matches, because 
he has no cut-and-dried system to fasten on disciples any more 
than Socrates had, but is instant and resolute in bringing them 
face to face with the most momentous of all facts, that he fills the 
place in moral, analogous to that of Professor Huxley, in physical 
science. Each in his own sphere is an uncompromising seeker for 
truth, the aim of each is to make men think more earnestly and 
live more bravely,. Le is, therefore, the right man to answer the 
challenge from Norwich, and, in the present volume, has done so 
by anticipation, for the course of lectures were delivered at Cam- 
bridge months before the last meeting of the British Association. 

In the first of these lectures Mr. Maurice grapples with this 
doubt, so widespread in our day,—whether the student of morals 
has any real subject to treat of. ‘‘ Does the word /,” he asks, 
‘*seem to you an unpractical word, one which only concerns 
shadows? You do not act as if this were so. You do not speak 
as if this were so. You are rather angry if reverence is withdrawn 
from the word. In making your calculations about the doings of 
other men or your own, is it not your maxim that this J is 
entitled to a primary consideration? Well! it is this which the 
moralist claims for his investigation. Ie thinks, as you seem to 
think, that whatever may be the value or interest of the things 
which are seen, or handled, or tasted, or smelt, I, who see, and 
handle, and taste, and smell, am at least as interesting to myself 
as they can be.” In clearing his ground he shows us that in 
holding us rigorously to this method of Egotism he is following a 
inethod which encourages no vanity, provokes thought in every 
man, is perfectly compatible with all that is most valuable in our 
English reticence aud reserve; that he is not asking us to 
examine a thing or things; if the 7 were a ‘ thing’ students would 
get their knowledge of it in lecture-rooms, where things were 
treated of ; but the mathematical, the physical, the philological, 
and the historical lecturer alike exclude or pass by this word and 
what it signifies; that he is not leading us to an abstraction, that 
if he were to have recourse to the ordinary philosophical terms of 
‘* personality ” or ‘“ individuality,” he should be driven at last in 
following his method “ to the shame of giving I in exchange for 
those splendid polysyllables.” ‘This I, then, being our subject, 
we find it at once inseparably connected with other words, es- 
pecially with ‘ conscience,” ‘‘ought,” and 
‘‘ought not.” These words are full of dilliculty and apparent 
contradiction, but must be grappled with in the outset by the 
honest casuist, ¢ie subject of casuistry being the conscience. ‘To 
that subject, accordingly, the present course is strictly confined. 
The treatment of it is just what any reader moderately well 
acquainted with Mr. Maurice’s other books, particularly his Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, would look for. It will be found 
even exasperating, to many classes of readers, not- 


** consciousness,” 


>) 


withstanding all its wealth and picturesqueness of illustration— 
by those who are in search of views, opinions, information, a 
system of philosophy. Mr. Maurice is a casuist who will lay 
down for us no rules of conscience, who refuses to chew their 
food for pupils, or to keep them in philosophic leading-strings or 
They must be roused to do the work, to win each 
step for themselves. ‘*’The conscience asks for laws, not rules; 
for freedom, not chains; for education, not suppression.” These 
blessings, according to Mr. Maurice, it is the casuist’s business to 
aid students in seeking and acquiring, but they must be themselves 
the seekers and acquirers. If there was any pupil in the Cam- 


disappointing 


perambulators. 
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bridge lecture-room drawn there, not by the mere desire to do 
well in the ‘ Moral Science Tripos,’ or to have his ears and intel- 
lect pleasantly tickled and excited, but to seek knowledge in the 
highest field open to man, he can scarcely have failed to gain such 
help as this. If he does not in due course become aware of certain 
facts in this field of knowledge, reached by analogous processes to 
those the physical student uses, facts of infinite importance to 
himself as a man, and more sure than day and night, it will not 
be the fault of his teacher. That there are no pupils of this stamp 
in our day we must take leave to doubt, though all the wise men 
in the world should assure us from their own observation (as many 
indeed do) that there is no longer any trace in modern society of 
that sense of an unendurable burthen, no sound of that passionate 
cry for deliverance, which has been a characteristic of men hitherto. 

We have no space to notice in any detail the several lines of 
experimental thought (if we may be allowed the expression) by 
which Mr. Maurice would lead his readers to examine current 
philosophical systems and theories. Whether the conscience is a 
faculty, or what else; whether in all men, or only in some men ; 
whether it makes its own standard ; what place it can hold under 
Mr. Bentham’s theory that ‘* Nature has placed mankind under 
the government of two sovereign masters, pleasure and pain ;” 
under Mr. Bain’s that ‘“ punishment is the commencement of that 
state of mind recognized under the name of conscience,” and that 
this conscience is to be trained by punishment till it conforms 
itself to the standards of society; whether conscience must be 
ruled by the brain, or the nervous system, or the uniform action of 
motives,—the influence of education in crushing or awakening the 
conscience, these are amongst the questions which we shall have 
to face for ourselves, and in facing which we cannot choose but 
become conscious of what is passing in ourselves, if we will use the 
book as the author desires that we should. If we are asked im- 
patiently what, after all, is Mr. Maurice’s own theory, system ? 
What proof can he possibly give that it is at all truer or better 
than Bentham’s, Bain’s, or that of any other man who has 
thought on these questions? We can only answer that he 
has no theory or system. He states certain facts which he tells 
us are common to every man. You and I have each of us the 
means of testing these facts ; for instance, whether there is that in 
you or in me which says what you or I ought or ought not to do: 
whether the ‘*I” and the ‘‘ ought” are inseparable in you or in 
me; whether there is also in you and in me a living guide, 
teacher, deliverer, to whom that in you and me which says ‘‘ ought” 
and “ought not” can turn, ‘Ah, at last we catch you !” we can 
hear impatient readers exclaim. ‘‘ You are endeavouring to impose 
on us as a philosophical inquiry the pleading of a Christian priest 
for the doctrine of the indwelling Spirit.” Again we can only answer, 
** Read, and see. Were Socrates, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Christians ? They are the chief witnesses.” Mr. Maurice no doubt 
holds that the teaching of Christ explains, supplements, binds 
together the experience of the truest {and greatest men of all times 
and faiths, but the method of his book did not require that he 
should rely or insist on this, and he has not done so. 

We know too well how careless of all such questions the present 
generation is. We admit, to our sorrow and our shame, that the 
number of students who care to know anything of what is going 
on in themselves is probably even smaller than those who insist 
on satisfying themselves that there are coccolinths in chalk. But 
there are signs that the time of this indifference is passing away, and 
that here and there Englishmen are again ready to inquire whether 
moral knowledge, like physical, does or does not admit of degrees ? 
Whether the true and false have not been from the earliest times 
intermingled in the one as in the other? Whether in the one as 
in the other the steps are not given to the honest and patient 
seeker? ‘To any such this book on the conscience will be very 
welcome. 

We started from Professor Huxley's challenge in his late lecture, 
and must conclude by stating in, we trust equally well-weighed 
words, that any honest and truth-seeking reader of Mr. Maurice's 
lectures may fairly reply to him,—when the man who should know 
not ouly the true history of the bit of chalk which every carpenter 
carries about in his breeches’ pocket, but the true history of every 
globigerina whose old shell has gone to make that chalk,—has 
pursued his investigations till he has mastered every other branch 
of physical science, has satisfied himself even of the precise moment 
when our race first appeared on the scene, and has learned all that 
physiology can teach of our brains and nervous system,—if he wishes 
to have any true conception whatever of man’s relation to this 
wonderful universe, after he has thought out his knowledge he will 





just have to begin withthe inquiry, what am I? and to pursue that 
inquiry with all the patience and courage of the scientific man in | 


regions more real and awful than any he has yet explored. The 
masters of physical science (in reverence and gratitude for whose 
work we will yield to no one) may if they please take a leaf out 
of the book of certain so-called theologians in their treatment of 
the student of moral science, but in so doing they will be false to 
their own principles, and while the world stands and man remains 
upon it, will never persuade him that his knowledge is to be 
limited by the things which he can see, and taste, and handle. 





THE INSECT WORLD.* 

THERE are many indications that an interest in the Natural 
Sciences is making great and rapid progress in the popular mind, 
and few phenomena of our time have a more hopeful signification. 
The reality of this progress is sufficiently vouched for by the marked 
increase in the number of works on popular science which are pub- 
lished from year to year. Little, in fact, would be left to desire, 
if the competence of those who minister to the growing want for 
something like a genuine and substantial knowledge of nature were 
only equal to their fecundity. We are, however, constrained to 
admit that—in this country, at any rate—if the supply to mect 
the popular demand be sufficient in quantity, its quality certainly 
falls short of what we might not unreasonably expect. For 
reasons which must be obvious to every one who cares to reflect 
upon the subject, our best popular works on scientific matters 
have been written by men who were profoundly versed in the 
particular department of which they treated. ‘That such a pro- 
found knowledge is requisite for the production of a popular 
manual of the best type, far more than in the case of a purely 
technical treatise for the use of savants, is unfortunately not 
recognized to the extent that it ought to be. In M. Figuier, at 
any rate, though essentially and avowedly a popular writer, we 
look in vain for any symptoms of a recognition of this truth. 
Indeed this might have been predicated without any injustice 
simply from a perusal of a list of his extant publications, which 
includes voluminous treatises on such distinct subjects as geology, 
botany, and marine zoology, to which he has now added the work 
at present before us. It is not too much to say that a due estima- 
tion of the above fact would a priori warrant us expecting that 
the works of M. Figuier would contrast very unfavourably as 
regards accuracy of details or lucidity of style with the popular 
writings of such men as Herschel or Huxley. 

The Insect World professes to be a general account of insects, 
their structure, habits, and classification, presented in a popular 
dress, and illustrated by numerous figures. ‘The introduction of 
the work is occupied by a general account of the anatomy and 
physiology of insects, both of which subjects are handled in a very 
loose and unsatisfactory manner. ‘The avoidance of technical 
terms, which is unquestionably desirable, within certain limits, in 
a popular work, is here carried to a “most unnecessary extent, and 
there are not a few palpable sius of commission as well. We are 
informed, for instance, that the legs of insects are composed of 
four parts, a correct statement of the case being afterwards made 
as regards the Lepidoptera. The labial and maxillary palpi, again, 
are not in any sense ‘‘nervous filaments.” Nor, if we were to 
admit that the antenne are organs of hearing, and that the mem- 
brane at their base is the homologue of the tympanum, should we 
be inclined to agree in the statement that ‘‘ this membrane, then, 
will be an auditory nerve.” ‘The subject of metamorphosis is very 
inadequately treated, and the standard terms holo-, hemi-, and 
a-metabolic are not mentioned. In this connection the following 
passage deserves to be quoted as it stands :— 

“Ata certain period it [the insect] ceases to eat, retires to somo 

hidden spot, and after changing its skin for the last time, enters the 
third stage of its existence and becomes a chrysalis. In this state it 
resembles a mummy enveloped in bandages, or a child in its swaddling- 
clothes. It is generally incapable of either moving or nourishing itself. 
During this period of its life the insect eats voraciously and oftem 
changes its skin.” 
Amongst other important omissions in this portion of the work, 
nothing is said about parthenogenesis in insects, and there is no 
allusion to the homologies of the parts of the mouth in the different 
orders. 

Passing on from the introduction, we find that the remainder of 
the work is occupied with a general account of the orders of 
insects, the most remarkable members of each order being usually 
either figured or shortly noticed in the text. This part is to so great 
an extent a mere réchauffé of the writings of Réaumur, De Geer, 
and others, that there is no necessity for our dwelling long upon it. 





* The Insect World: being a Popular Account of the Orders of Insects, From the 
French of Louis Figuier, Ulustrated by 564 woodcuts. London: Chapman aud 
Hall. 1868, 
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Our author's treatment of the different orders varies, some receiving , ‘ Teneina ;” Galium mollugo is spelt “ Gallium mullugo ;” ** calix” 
a very scant notice, others being discussed at greater length. We | is put for calyx; “bioxide” for binoxide, ‘‘ legumes” for legu- 
shall not, however, do more than allude to one or two special _minous plants, &c. When we find such mistakes as “ pediculus 
points. The first of these hardly appears to require a comment, humanus corporis,” and still worse, “ spem altera domi,” we are 
since it consists simply in the omission of one entire order, viz., | forced to adopt a very uncomplimentary estimate of the classical 








Strepsiptera, from the original work. We should add that this knowledge of either M. Figuier or his translator. 
omission has been repaired by the English editor. Running | 
through the Hemiptera, we should be truly glad of an explanation 
of what is meant by the statement that the antenne of the 
Brachycera ‘terminate in a point, which appears to be rather a 
development than an appendage.” As members of the same order, 
the Aphides receive a fair amount of attention, and the particulars 
of their life-history are not badly given; but, though their 
apparently asexual reproduction is noticed, there is no men- 
tion of any of the current theories on the subject beyond 
the merest allusion to Balbiani’s belief that they are in 
reality hermaphrodite. The Lepidoptera are copiously illustrated, 
and there is a very fair account of the rearing of the 
silkworm proper, and of the different species of Attacus, with a 
good historical résumé of the whole subject of ‘ sericiculture.” 
In the Hymenoptera, too, the habits of bees are described in a 
manner well calculated to fix the attention of non-scientific 
readers. The last chapter of the work is devoted to the Coleoptera, 
the treatment of an order so vast being necessarily very cursory. 
Under the head of the Lampyride we notice that the author 
unhesitatingly supports the theory that phosphorescence is ‘‘ pro- 
duced by the slow combustion of a peculiar secretion,” and throws 
upon chemistry the onus of the statement that “the luminous 
action is more powerful in oxygen, and wanting in inert gases ” 
(sic). The theory that phosphorescence is a peculiar manifestation 
of nerve-force, consonant as it is to the most recent developments 
of science, and supported by observers as eminent as Quatrefages 
and Kolliker, is not favoured with even a passing allusion. 

After all, the worst fault in the book, in our eyes, worse than 
even its numerous errors, is to be found in the inflated and melo- 
dramatic style of the writer. The method of treatment adopted is 
essentially French, using that epithet in its worst signification. 
In justification of this rather strong statement we will quote one 
or two short passages, merely as specimens, contenting ourselves 
with asking what possible effect for good, either upon the scientific 
or upon the unscientific mind, can accrue from the use of language 
so theatrical and so essentially untrue? The following samples 
will suffice. Speaking of the writings of Mdlle. de Mérian, M. 
Figuier remarks :—‘‘ The short life of insects is shown here in its 
entirety, with its continual struggles, its infinite artifices, its rapid | 
end, and all the episodes of its existence, for which life, as in the | 
case of the moral man, is but a long and painful struggle.” Or take | 
the following, concerning the worker-bees, which are touchingly | 
described as ‘‘ unfruitful females, which, with a self-denial very 
rare in nature, seem to have no other vocation than to sacrifice 
themselves to the welfare of the larve.” Or this, “ It issaid that 
the art of embalming was practised for the first time by the 
Egyptians. It is an error: the first inventors of this art were 
bees.” 


we still find ourselves compelled to express an unfavourable 
opinion. No doubt the difficulties of the translation were great, 
and have been in many places creditably surmounted ; but this is 
not sufficient. Not only is the French idiom often unpleasantly 
recognizable, but even a very superficial examination reveals the 
existence of numerous inaccuracies of nomenclature, defects of 


Finally, a word on the externals of the book. On this point we 
| are glad to be able to speak in terms of praise. The binding is 
| good, the type is large and clear, the illustrations are remarkably 
well executed, and the éout ensemble is all that could be desired. As 
far as the publishers are concerned, everything has been done to 
ensure success, and we can only hope that they will not be 
disappointed. 
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The Search after Livingstone. By E.D. Young. Revised by the Rev. 
| Horace Waller, F.R.G.S. (Letts.)—This little book gives us as vivid a 
| picture of African travel as we have ever met with. It is very short, 
| for it may bo read through in little more than an hour. The plot of the 
story, so to speak, is perfectly simple, for Mr. Young went to a certain 
place and thon came back again. The route which he took can be kept 
in the head without any difficulty. And there is just the amount of 
detail in the descriptions of scenery, native life &c., which serves to 
illustrate without bewildering the narrative. Mr. Young took a steel boat 
from England. With this he made his way up the Zambesi, and thenco 
into the Shiré. On reaching Ma Titti, at tho foot of the staircase of 
cataracts thirty-five miles long which breaks the navigation of the 
river, the boat was taken to pieces and carried by native porters to the 
upper waters. Two hundred and forty men accomplished this in four 
days, and it says no little for them—they were our old friends tho 
Makololo—that not one proved faithless. <A section of a steel boat 
would have been a fortune in itself. The voyage was continued up the 
river, through Lake Pamalombi, and thence into Lake Nyassa. On the 
eastern bank of this lake tho travellers found an Arab sottlement, 
where they heard what practically fulfilled the object of their search. 
It was proved beyond all doubt that the story of the Johanna men, who 
must henceforth rank as succossful liars with the famous Tatar who 
invented the fall of Sebastopol, was utterly falso. Livingstone had been 
there long after the supposed date of his death, and had gone north. 
We strongly recommend the book to our readers. It is a fine chapter 
of a very noble story. 

Tinsley’s Magazine. October. Tho most noticeable thing in this 
number, which has a general London-in-the-middle-of-Septomber look, 
is the essay on Mr. Dallas's edition of Clurissa, a very able and 
eloquent criticism of Richardson’s great romance. The writer's esti- 
mate of its greatness is possibly exaggerated. Thero was a certain 
want of manliness and an affectation in Richardson's writings which 
had the effect of provoking a very injurious reaction ; but he was a great 
man, and Clarissa was unquestionably his master-piece. Though 
there is no great novel in the language of which the name and tho 
' general plot are so well known, there is not one which is so little read. 
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That it is excessively tedious and scarcely moral is the impression about 


it. This powerful vindication of its artistic value and high purpose is 
| welcome, and will assist the tardy reparation which this goneration is 
making to a neglected genius. A writer who finds “the stuffy atmo- 


Leaving the author, and coming to the translator and editor, | sphere of the laboratory” an appropriate phrase to express the tone of 


Mr. Matthew Arnold's pootry scarcely bespoaks attention, but he has 


lan easy task in praising Mr. William Morris, and acquits himself of it 


| fairly well. Of the three tales which occupy about half the magazine 
| nothing need be said, but that thoso who admire the author of Guy 
| Livingstone will find him in full foree. The minor articles are moro than 


Tinsley’s is generally above most of its contemporaries 
We 


, usually feeble. 
| in the quality of its “padding,” but this is a very poor sample. 





composition, and obscurities in the sense which are unpardonable in | ought to except, perhaps, some verse, entitled “ Wyvil’s Hour,” of which 
a work having any scientific pretensions. Very likely some of these | tye earlier part, at least, is vigorous. Tho “ Photograph, by an Ameri- 
should be properly ascribed to the author, but they should certainly can,” is as disagreeable as a photograph can well be, but hardly as 
have been corrected in a translation ; and there are many to which | correct. What can he possibly mean by saying that women in England 
this explanation cannot be applied. We can hardly be expected | bring “ most of the cash capital ” to the common stock of married life ? 
to excuse such passages as the following :—‘ The organization of | The fact is that nine women out of ten in the middle class do not bring 


these eyes is analogous to the eyes of fishes;” ‘‘ this alimentary more than enough to clothe them. The fierce invective of the American 
. e| against English morality contrasts strangely with the tone of more than 


canal is always situated in the median line of the body, th 
nervous ganglia.” (To which we may add, that a ganglion is not 
a collection of nerves, as explained by the editor in a note. 

What can we say when we are informed that the larva of a cer- 
tain dipterous insect lodges ‘in the interior of the nasal orifices,” 


| one of the other papers. Let us hope that ho may find some converts 

among his neighbours. Tho story in the Hon. Alico Brand's corre- 
| spondence—some of which, by the way, seems out of placo in a young 
lady’s portfolio,—of how Ulster King-at-Arms presented himself in his 


| robes at a certain house, and was announced by the footman as the 


P 3 bat = ee ae " . : 
and has been known * to FPO the eyelids ;” that cockroaches King of Trumps, is a very good one, but certainly dates from before the 
“perpetuate everywhere, just like weeds;” or that the elytra! \:.3) of the Prince of Wales to Ireland. 
rlne aveara . “ > 9 | ” ~ oe 

of Drylus flavescens are ‘ of a testaceous yellow ” Amongst | The Dianond on the Hearth; or, the Story of Sister Anne. 
many minor mistakes, which we trust will be corrected in a James. Second Edition. (James Hogg and Son.)—The words “second 
future edition, we select the following :—The Genevan naturalist | edition ” dispense us from a detailed account of this pleasant aud un- 
Trembley is given as ‘+ Tremblay ;” “ Altica” is more than once | agected, though not wholly practical, story. But we do not wonder at 


put for Haltica; ‘“ ‘Tineina” is employed to denote an individual | such words appearing on the title-page. The tone of the book is so 
Tinea, whilst the name of the family is afterwards changed to | fresh and healthy, the characters are so simply conceived and so genial 
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in their utterances, and the whole story runs its course with such 
cheerfulness and nature, that we are glad to find an opportunity for a 
few words of kindly notice. 

Where is the City? (Sampson Low, London; Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
U.S.)—This is a book written with much ability and in a fine spirit. The 
reader will appreciate this praise whon he learns that it contains an 
inquirer’s search after some religious communion which will satisfy his 
conceptions of the city of God. Israel Knight, the hero—the scene is 
laid in some one or other of the Northern United States—makes acquaint- 
ance with some eight or nine bodies of Christians, and in many, even in 
most of them, finds good enough to make him think more or less seri- 
ously of casting in his lot with them. The writer describes his experiences 
with considerable skill, and with a quite uncommon power of taking up 
various points of view. Apparently he stands apart from the communi- 
ties which he mentions, but there is scarcely one which would complain 
of his representation of it. The Episcopalians are, perhaps, hardly dealt 
with, and the Unitarians treated with special favour. But the Universalist 
minister has the honour of having two of his discourses, which are cer- 
tainly remarkablo, printed at length. On the whole, the sketch of the 
Methodists is touched with the most grace and tenderness. Cyprian 
Cutting, the class-leader, half saint, half madman, is admirably drawn ; 
and the camp meeting is a good picture, though it is the work of a 
friendly observer who chooses to lighten his shadows. Our hero finds 
defects everywhere enough to hinder him from making up his mind. 
The Baptists weary him with their cardinal dogma of immersion; the 
Calvinism of the Congregationalists repels him; there are grave faults 
in the organization of Methodism ; the Friends are very friendly, and 
their young women very pretty, but they are sadly heterodox, hap- 
pening to be of the Hicksite branch; the Swedenborgians make 
pretensions on behalf of their prophet which are incapable of proof; 
the Universalists preach dangerous doctrine, and seem to blur the dis- 
tinctions between good and evil; aud the Unitarian minister, though he 
charms him with his practical charity, sends him to sleep with his 
abstruse metaphysical discourses. Finally, we leave him a Christian 
unattached, a better conclusion, perhaps, for a book than for real life. 


Education and Training. By a Physician. (Churchill.)—“A 
Physician” at least aims high enough. He would have education 
made compulsory for all children between the ages of six and fourteen. 
Government aid should be given to all schools that might need it on this 
condition, that every year the children who had passed their fourteenth 
year should be examined by a Government Inspector, and that a sum 
varying from one pound to four should be paid according to their pro- 
ficiency. The maximum would be earned for the school by those who 


should show satisfactory progress in four departments of knowledge, 
“The first would take in all that the provisions of the Revised Code in- 
clude up to the sixth standard.” The second would include the clements 
of mental and moral philosophy and of theology; the third, those of 
chemistry, mechanics, or natural philosophy ; the fourth, those of music. 
“A Physician” does not expect that the average child will pass in 
more than three of these subjects. We fancy that these expectations 
might be still further modified if he had taught, as the present writer 
has, in a Wiltshire village. This does not hinder us in the least from 
thinking that he does well to set up a very high standard. It may take 
centuries before we reach it. But if we ever do get anything like a real 
“education and training,” not a miserable modicum of teaching which 
is neither the one nor the other, we may see some real impression mado 
on the great mass of pauperism and crime. The more we can get of 
the enthusiasm which evidently inspires ‘‘A Physician,” the sooner 
we shall arrive at aie result. 
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Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............0+ 12s 6d to £20 0s each. Shower Baths, from............83 0d to £6 0s each. 


Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £8 10s each. All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil, 38 4d per gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, _ 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIRCES, | TABLE CUTLERY, BEDDING and Bap-Hana- 
BRITANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, CLocks and CANDELABRA, INGS, 
Disa Covars, Hot-WarTEeR | LAMPS, GFASELIERS, BATHS and TOILeT WARE. | BED-RooM CABINET FUR- 

DISHES, TEA TRAYS, Iron and Brass Bep- NITURE, 

STOVES and FENDERS, Unns and KETTLEs, STEADS, TURNERY Goons, &c. 
with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Nowmen street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 














HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—| PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. | MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

On Monday, September 28, and during the week,a | 192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
KING 0’ SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Nove! | r > Dp > . : 
of “The Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew | NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 32, 48, 5s, and 6s per 
Halliday, Principal characters by Messrs, Phelps, ee . . = 
E. Price, H. Sinclair, Addicon, HW. M. Barrett, J.| gai erro et Te Ot Se 64, and 
Irving, J. Rouse, Y. M‘Intyre, J. Johnstone, | ““qyo ppearpr i} —_ P - 

F. Charles, O'Neill, and W. ©.’ Temple; Misses m. ee pave, we High Inner Flap, 
Heath, Edith Stuart, FP. Addison, and Mrs, Frank | ““spRaW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
Matthews. Scenery by Mr. W. Beverley. Music FOOLSOAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream 
by W. C. Levey. The Pallet and Grouping of BLACK BORDERED NOTE grt Ge 6A Sharman 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produced BLACK-BORDERED ENVEI OPES ra “ ae teen 
under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded hg nt pg gg ane Rt 

: te Pm wt pe i a DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “*Club-house 

by the Farce of BORROWED PLUMES: Characters | Appice ~ " . : 
es : - ster“ maaenigt 4 : ~ Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 
by Miss Kate Harfleur, Miss Hudspeth, Messrs, John TINTED LINED NOTE. for Home or Foreign C 
Rouse, Barrett, and Alfred Nelson, ‘To conclude with respondence (five colours) <° qin for 1s 6d. vanhas: 
a GRAN D BALLE PDIV ERT ISSEM EN a arranged by COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
Mr. John Cormack, including the Grand Carnival from | p40 po 1 8s Gd per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Die 
the Doge of Venice. Principal Dancers—Maadlle. Tour- | P&T Te@™. oF os a per noice eee 
‘hee gore pes rays ees engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
neur, Mr. Charles Lauri, and numerous Corps de x ay “4 = < sap deg * os 
4 oes Te three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
Ballet. Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at +E , DADE . : ~ 
Seven o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 
en eee I micas se | SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
TNPW PDTROT ‘ Gs oi liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
PPHE NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN, daily | Pvtr do pases: 2s per doz, 
at quarter to 3 and quarier to 8. Organist, Herr | © [ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Schalkenbach, Optical Lectures and Professor Pepper's | Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
New Lectures on the last “Great Solar Eclipse.” Re- | Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. : 
engagement of George Buckland, Esq., for his Popular Established 1541, 
Musical Entertainments. All the other Lectures and | ——-— ~~ — — 
Entertainments as usual.—At the ROYAL POLY- | VWNRY “AIR p “Tre 
TECHNIC. Open from 12to5,and7to10, Admission kK LAZENBY and SON Sl ICKLES, 
to the whole, 1s, SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
- . and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
> TRMIENTS ; . mp and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
MPROVEMENTS in SHIRTS.— ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

RODGERS'S IMPR VED CORAZZA SHIRTS — name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
combine all the recent improvements, Measure forms, | inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
prices, and printed particulars gratis and post free, close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 

RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St, the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
Martin’s lane, Charing Cross. Established 60 years, On | the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
parle Frangais. they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 

Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 













EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from - <a ” 
£5 58 upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete | the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby. 
£4 4s, * | This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 

For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. | saeney of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of ge Sage sO : 
work sent free by post. » . E, LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 

CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD min square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 

STREET. LONDON . for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
. ZET, LONDON, W. from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 

men. 


pace -& LOWERS. 
: MAGIC FLOWERS. 
MAGIC FLOWERS. 


if ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 





HEAT PHOSPHATES in 
CHILDREN’S FOOD promote the Growth of 

the Teeth, and prevent premature decay. CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
80 essential to good nutrit’on, equally adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings. &c., for growing 
cuildren, In Packets, 3d, 6d.and Is; Tins, 3s; of all 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham. S.E. 











| 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, : 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS i; 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Aopen 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received a 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


I oe FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 Ne i 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. eae 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Insti 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, lane ad 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
Frere DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premj 
4 4 ; . m 
paid on First-Class Risks, — 
LirE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premj 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing, a 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


— GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.¢ 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
whichexpire at MICHAELMAS must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Repucep 
Dury of 1s 6d per cent. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 

while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 

May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys ; 

Or by an Annual Ticket for £1,000, premium 20s.; or 

£200, premium 5s. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
2444 

















The Corporation grant drafts and negotixte or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 





Ciakcinaniienainnnanaemgmimemnennenennts 
| eee IAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the tota] annual income. 

Kighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first flve years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C,, and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 

In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 

ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 

covered with any real wo xi selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 

Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


\ TOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
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This day, demy Svo, 28 pp., price 6d. 
ISHOP HINDS’ “ FREE DISCUS- 
B SION of RELIGIOUS Té PICS,” FREELY 
DISCUSSED. By FRANCIS CLOSE, D.D., Dean of 
sle. 
ag, HATCHARD and Co., 187 Piccadily. 
STRATE Siam 
Ist of CANDIDATES. — General 
Election.—The NONCONFORMIST of WED- 
NESDAY last, Sept. 23, contains a full and corrected 
List of Candidates for the United Kingdom up to the 
sent time, and an Estimate of the Prospects of the 
~ ral Election. Also Articles on the Irish Church 
Commission Report—Electionecring Morality—The In- 
- ction in Spain—Liddon's Bampton Lectures, and 
pe of Opinions on the English and Irish Church 
Establishments. Price 5d, stamped 6d.—Office, 18 
Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


TOTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, JERMYN STREET, LONDON.—The 
Session will begin on MONDAY, the 5th of OCTOBER, 
pectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 








Pros 





JORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 4 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., conducted by 
Professors distinguished in Theology, Literature, 
Science, and Art, will open on the 8th of OCTOBER. 


For prospectuses, apply to the Lady Resident. 
AGNES CHARLES, Hon. See. 





a YATG* 
CONOMIC SCIENCE.—A Course of 
Fight Lectures will be given to Ladies and 
Gentlemen by W. B, HODGSON, Esq., LL.D., at the 
Architectural Gallery, 9 Conduit street, Regent street, 
on successive Saturdays in October and November, 
beginning October 10, at 3 o'clock. Fee for the Course, 
half-a-guinea; reserved seats, one guinea, 

The arrangements are under the direction of the 
London Association of Schoolmistresses. ‘Tickets of 
admission may be obtained from the President, Miss 
Buss, 12 Camden street, N.W.; the Treasurer, Miss 
Janion, Harold House, Lansdowne road, W.; the 
Secretary, Miss Davies, 7 Cunningham place, N.W.,; 
and at the Library of the Association, 25 Great Marl- 
porough street, Regent street, W. The proceeds of the 
Lectures will be added to the funds of the proposed 
College for Women. 

NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 
Principal—E. S. BEESLY, M.A., Oxon., Professor of 

History in University College, London, 
Vice-Principal—J. J. WALKER, MLA., Trin. Coll., 

Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall, and reside under Collegiate discipline. There 
are twenty-nine sets of rooms, some of which are now 
vacant, at rents varying from £12 to £48 for the 
session. 

The HALL will REOPEN on the 2nd of October 
next, at the same time as University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund have founded Three Scholarships of 
£50 per annum each, tenable for three years by 
Students residing in the Hall, one being awarded every 
year to the Candidate passing highest in the June 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London, 

Further information may be obtained on written 
application addressed to the Principal, or to the 
Secretary at the Hall. 


\T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, PADDINGTON.—The Introductory 
Lecture, by Mr. JAMES R. LANE, October Ist, 1868, 
at 2.30 p.m, 
_ MEDICAL OFFICERS AND LECTURERS.—Consulting 
Officers: Dr. Alderson, F.R.S., Dr. Chambers, Mr, Coul- 
son, Mr. White Cooper. Physicians: Dr. Sibson, F.R.S., 
Dr. H. Jones, F.R.S., Dr. Sieveking. Assistant-Phy- 
sicians: Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Lawson. 
Surgeons: Mr. Lane, Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. Haynes 
Walton, Mr. J. Lane. Assistant-Surgeons: Mr. Gas- 
coyen and Mr, Norton, Physician-Accoucheur: Dr. 
Tyler Smith. Ophthalmic Surgeon: Mr. Ernest Hart. 
Surgeon-Dentist: Mr. Sercombe. Other Lecturers: 
Dr. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Dr, Rendall, Mr. Mivart, Dr. 
Trimen. 

The course of teaching at this School includes ade- 
quate preparation for all the Examining Boards and 
the Public vices, and the higher University Examina- 
tions, Special instruction is provided (by separate 
courses) in Minor Surgery and Bandaging, Ophthalmic, 
Aural, and Dental Surgery, Comparative Anatomy, 
Histology and Patholo Anatomy, and Mental 
Diseases, The CLINICAL SYSTEM is so organized that 
the tr 1g of every individual student is supervised ; 
there are also departments for Diseases of Women and 
Children, of the Eye and Ear, of the Skin and of the 
Throat. The scientific teaching is mainly demonstra- 
tive. All the resident medical appointments (including 
the House-Surgeoncies) are open to the Pupils without 
expense of any kind, and are equivalent to Five 
Scholarships of the annual value of Fifty Pounds, The 
Resident Registrarship is of the value of £100 a year, 
with board and lodging. Two Scholarships of £25 and 
£20 each, and Prizes in each group of classes, are 
awarded annually. The Prospectus, with addresses of 
Professors OWEN and HUXLEY, the Archbishop of 
York, the PRESIDENT of the College of Physicians, 
and the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P., may be obtained on 
application to e 

ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 

neh sctit sede sieplhe: 7 

LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
, 200 Apartments, large and elegant Public Rooms, 
Promenade Terrace, 1,000 feet in length, facing the 
Atlantic. Table @hote daily.—Address, Mr, BOHN, 
Iifracombe, North Devon. 

VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

; Mlustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





































Price 6d. 


HE CHRISTIAN THEORY of the 
ORIGIN of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A Sermon 
preached at Norwich Cathedral, on Sunday morning, 
Angust 23, 1568, on the occasion of the Meeting 
of the British Association. By W. C. Macks, 
D.D., Dean of Cork and of the Chapel Royal, Dublin. 
Published by request. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
hall court. Bath: R, E, Peacn. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forth- 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the PUBLISHER by the 3rd, and Bills 
by the 5th of OCTOBER. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Price 2s 6d. 


‘oe THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 





No. XXII, OCTOBER Ist, 1868, 

1. ANCIENT TOMBINSCRIPTIONS of the CRIMEAN 
JEWS. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 

2. The CHURCH of ENGLAND and WHO SHOULD 
STOP IN IT. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

3. = NONCONFORMIST at OXFORD. By a Junior 

Fellow. 

4, The GREEK TESTAMENT of ERASMUS. By R. 
B. Drummond, B.A. 

. PULPIT REFORM. By Charles Anthony, jun, 


te 


5. 
6. TRAVERS MADGE, By John Wright, B.A, 


7. RECENT SPECULATIONS as to the AGE of the 
WORLD. By H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S, 
8. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Publishers: Messrs, WiniiamMsand Nore@ate, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


On the 28th inst., price Is, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER of the 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 

. KITTY. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “John 
and I," &e, Chapters XXXIV. to XLL 

. SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND. By 
a Merchant. 

. A MODEL PRIEST. 

. The BROKEN MUG. From the German of 
Heinrich Zschokke, by Emily Montgomery, 


- 


-~s 8 


5. PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGY. By John Shee- 
han, Author of “The Irish Whisky-Drinker 
”apers,” “ The Knight of Innishowen,” &c. 

6. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

7. LOOKING BACK. A Poem. 

8. SPOKEN in IDLENESS. By Annie Thomas, 


9. “OCEANA” HARRINGTON, 
10. VERA. Chapters XL. to XV. 
Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





EDITED by E. 8. DALLAS. 
je * W EE XK. 
SEPTEMBER.—Price Ninepence. 
CONTENTS, 
STRANGE FOOD. 
PARLIAMENTARY SEATS. Drawn by F. Eltze. 
IMAGINARY LOVE. 
I WOULD not DO it AGAIN. 
A PLEA for an OLD HEARTH. 
ON a CERTAIN CURIOUS CUSTOM. 
COAST SCENERY. Drawn by F. Eltze. 
The PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
BODILY REPAIRS. 
LEFT in the LURCH. Drawn by H, Paterson. 
FRENCH OYSTER NURSERIES. 
OUR RACE with the MABEL, 
UNINTENTIONAL LYLNG. 
The FAIRY LADDER. 
INCIDENTS during the late CAB STRIKE. Drawn 
by F. Eltze. 
The STORY of a NOSEGAY. 
TABLE TALK. [llustrated, 
Together with the continuation of a New Story. 
LOVE the AVENGER. By the Authoress of * All for 
Greed,” 
London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and Co., 11 Bouverie 
street. 


ENTIREI Y NEW “SER IES. 
7" GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER.—Price ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS. 
1. CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: His Life and Ad- 
ventures, 

Chap. 1. In which [ am miserable, and in which 

IT run away from Home, 

2. A Stranger in a Strange Land. 

3. L become a Member of the Fourth 

Estate, and Fall in Love. 
4. Introduces the Reader to Miss Julia 


Belmont. 
2. ALBERT DURER and the FAIRFORD WIN- 
DOWS., 
3. MY LAST SESSION. No, 3.—Our Orators. 
. A SONG of AGE, 
“A 





*; a Sketch in the Street. 
SITION. 
7. AT EVENTIDE. 
8. COURSING, 
», HOST and GUEST. 
10. A YORKSHIRE SHOW-YARD. 
ll, “OUT of HARNESS.” 
12, WITH the SAVANS at NORWICH. 
13. NOT in SOCLETY: a Novel. 
Chap. 18. Delicate Diplomacy. 
19. New Engagements. 
20, Mr. Bailey loses his Situation. 
21. From Bad to Worse. 
St. Patrick Smith in the City, 
23. “ When pain und anguish wring the 
brow.” 
14. NOTES and INCIDE 
15, CORRESPONDENCE « 
16. OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 
London: Brapeury, EvANs, and Co.. 11 Bouverie 


” 









Ss. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 









street, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XV., for 
OCTOBER, of 

TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Ilus- 
ne Monthly. Price Is. Conducted by EpMUND 
YATES. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

Now ready, the New Work on Spain. 

A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the 
Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “* Dacia Singleton,’ 
&e. In 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations of the 
Alhambra, Escorial, &e. 145s, 

“The descriptions scattered up and down this volume 

are truthful,......... ‘The book is bright, lively, and sensible, 

and is, we think, pretty sure to meet with a fair share 
of popularity.” — Ties, 

The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A- 

BRAC HUNTER. By Major Byne Haun. In 1 

vol., 7s 6d. [Ready this day. 

A NEW WORK by “THE JOURNEYMAN 

ENGINEER.” 

The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 
Uniform with “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes,” [Vert week, 

The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions 
of America. By Gronge Rosk, M.A. (Arthur 
Sketchley), In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vert week. 


TINSLEYS BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Ready this day,a New and Revised Edition of “Clarissa,” 
CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel 
RICHARDSON. In 3 vols, at all libraries, 
NOTICE.—This day is published 
ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By 
Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” “ The 
Red Court Farm,” &¢, In 3 vols, 
NOTICE.—A New Novel by the Author of “ Uncle 
Silas,” &e, 
HAUNTEDLIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “A Lost Name,” &e. 3 
vols, [Shortly. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 
MACDONALD, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE. By Epwarp GARRETT. 3 vols, 
“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics 
have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than 
once or twice in a lifetime.”"—Athenwum. 


STRANGE WORE: a Novel. By 


THOMAS ARCHER. In 3 vols. (Vert week, 


NOW READY.—Price ONE SHILLING. 

T. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 

For OCTOBER. No. 7.—New Series. 
CONTENTS :—A Life's Assize: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ George Geith "—A Home for the Homeless 
—Dyspeptic Saints—Bisset’s Youth: a Novel. Chaps. 
5 and 6—On Her Majesty's Service—Dolls—Hirell: a 
Novel. Chaps. 23 to 27—Snake-Eating—Stepsons of 
Toil, Part 1—What are the Odds? illustrated—The 
Inevitable Baby—Women's Novels—Inveterate Cheer- 

fulness—Literary Fools—The Stage Swindle. 

Office: 49 Essex street, Strand, W.C. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
ae PAULS, for OCTOBER, price 


1s, will be ready on the 28th inst. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD, By the Author 


of “ Mabel's Progress,” &c. 
2. The CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. 






3. LIFE STUDIES. No, ILL, The Adventurer. 

4. FRENCH PLAYERS and PLAYHOUSES. 

5. OTHER HABITABLE WORLDS, 

6. The RED ROSE. 

7. PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 

8. A BOAR-HUNT in BURGUNDY. 

9, CHRISTIAN THOUGHT EMBODIED in CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. 

10, PHINE FINN, the TRISH MEMBER. By 


Anthony Trollope. With an Ulustration, Chap. 
XLVI Mr. Mildmay’s Bill—Chap, XLVI. 
“The Duke."—Chap. XLIX. The Duellists Meet. 
—Chap. L. Again Successful, 

London and New York: Virtue and Co, 


On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No, 106, 


rPHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 

OCTOBER, with Ulustrations by M. ELLEN 
EpWAKDs and F, W. LAWSON, 

CONTENTS, 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY, With an 
Illustration, 
Chap, 56, Sedley's Notes. 

» 57. A Wayfarer. 

. 5% A Meeting and a Parting. 

. 9, The Last of All. 
GLIMPSES of MAURITIUS, 
SOME NOTES on OTHELLO. 
SUMMER in the HARDANGER PROVINCE. 
LETTICE LISLE. With an [lustration, 

Chap. 1. A Yeoman’s Estate. 
" 2, Amyas Wynyate and his Home 
3. Fishing in the Heron's Pool, 

- 4. Lettie’s Schoolmasters, 
A DIALOGUE on FINALITY. 
COLONIAL PARLIAMENTS. 


AJACCIO, 
JACOB OMNIUM. 





Situ, ELDER, and Co,, 65 Cornhill 


ee 
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HALF-A-CROWN, MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 


1. The CHURCH of the FUTURE. By the Dean of 
Canterbury. 

2. NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By J. Beavington 
Atkiason. 

3. PREACHERS and PREACHING. By the Rev. 


James Davies. 
. AFRENCH CRITICISM of our PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By D. R. Fearon. 
5. JEREMY TAYLOR and the LIBERTY of PRO- 
PHESYING, Part I. By Principal Tulloch. 
The FOOD SUPPLY of LONDON. By James 
Routledge. 
NOTICES of BOOKS, 


> 


Ps 


o 


~~ 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 


THE CHURCH OF THE 
FUTURE. 


By the Very Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


APPEARS in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for 
OCTOBER. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers. 





NOW READY, 


in One Handsome Volume, of upwards of Fight 

Hundred pages, and One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 

Wood Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 8s 6d. 


THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1868. 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


This VOLUME forms a COMPLETE BOOK, and 
contains the following Important Contributions :— 


The SEABOARD PARISH. In 43 
Chapters. By the Author of “Annals of # Quiet 
Neighbourhood.” 


“ There is no literature better than this,"—///ustrated 
Times. 

“A story of the very highest order: full of deep and 
healthy truth, told in the most genial way: a story to 
read thoughtfully, slowly, lovingly.” — Birmingham 
Daily Post. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. 


In 7 Chapters, By Rey, THOMAS GuTHRIE, D.D. 


“Tt abounds in beautiful writing, and is characterized 
by vigour and freshness of thought."—Aberdeen Herald. 

“Bears the stamp of his masterly pen.”"—Berwick 
Warder. 


HOW to STUDY the EPISTLES. In 
12 Papers. By Dean ALFoRD, 
“In conception and execution alike admirable. A 
most valuable guide to the meaning of the Epistles,"— 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 


LIFE. In 32 Chapters, By EDWARD GARRETT. 


“Whoever this author may be, he is worthy of a 
criticism which few critics have the good luck to be 
able to pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime 
epeseecs .If this is not the epitome of a real old man’s 
diary, it is the best imitation of reality we have ever 
come across, We commend these‘ Occupations’ to the 
attention of everybody.”"—Athenxum. 


INCIDENTS in the LIFE of OUR 
Srice Eight Papers. By WILLIAM HANNA, 





And in addition to the above, the Volume contains 
Papers by, 


The Duke of Argyll. Rev. Henry Allon. 
Rev. Professor Plumptre. J, R. Macduff, D.D. 


Sarah Tytler. Rey. H. B. Tristram, M.A. 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevyen-| W. _ Lindsay-Alexander, 
son, D.D. . 

W. G. Blaikie, D.D, 
R. W. Dale, M.A. 
Rev. William Arnot 
Rev. Donald Macleod, 
Rev. Charles Hole. Isabella Fyvie. 
Rev. Hugh Maemillan, Isa Craig Knox. 
Johu De Liefde, &e. 


Dora Greenwell. 

Rey. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A. 
Andrew Thomson, D.D, 
David Brown, D.D. 








STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 





“O day most calm, most bright !......... 
The world were dark but for thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way.” —HERBERT. 


THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 
THE OCTOBER PART. 


. PRACTICAL—EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST 
MEN. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 

Story—The CRUST and the CAKE. L, IT, IIL 
By the Author of “ The Occupations of a Retired 
Life.’ 

. SocrAr—The GANG CHILDREN. By Dora 
GREENWELL, 

BiBLicAL—HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. I. The PENTATEUCH. By W. Linpsay- 
ALEXANDER, D.D. 

. HistortcAt—The JEWS in ROME, By the Rev. 

Dr. PHILIP. 
. CHARACTER Stcpy—SOLOMON. By THoMaAs 
GuTurie, D.D. 


- 


~~) 


— 


co 


7. NARRATIVE—PHILIP CLAYTON'S FIRST-BORN, 
By A. Pagset, M.D 
8. TRAVEL—A SUNDAY at SEA. By Epwarp 


Howe. 
THEOLOGICAL—The MOST HIGH GOD. By Pro- 
fessor PLUMPTRE, 
10, Descriptive—The TWO SISTERS, By WILLIAM 
HANNA, D.D. 
11. PuimLanturoric—A MISSIONARY in the EAST. 
By a City MAN. 
12. DeEvoTionAL—TWO VIEWS of LIFE. By the 
Rev. A. W. THOROLD. 
13. BroGrRaPHIcAL—FORGOTTEN by the WORLD: 
Memoirs of an Englishwoman, L-LV. 


= 


id. ( ) SUNDAY SONGS. By Gu- 
~ HYMNOLOGICAL > BERT TAIT. 
15. ¢ ) —PRAYER and PRAISE. By 


Mrs, CRAIG KNOX, 
16. INFORMATIONAL—NOTES for READERS OUT of 
the WAY. By Rev. Professor BLAIKIE. 
With Twenty-Five Illustrations by Peitie, Pinwell, 
Leighton, Houghton, Gordon Thomson, MeWhirter, 
Burnes, Mahoney, and Dalziel. 


STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 


\ ESSRS. STRAHAN and CO. are 
| desirous of drawing attention to the OCTOBER 
PART of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which begins a 
New Volume. Without a large circulation no Maga- 
zine can be in a position tocommand the highest talent. 
Fortunately this one has now attained 1 & position, 
and can congratulate itself on posse 
tributors second to none, 









staff of con 





THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE does not concern itself with 
any denominational distinct , important as these 
may be in theirown place. Members of all branches 
of the Christian Church write side by side in its pages: 
and it looks for an equal catholicity on the part of 
readers, 

It has been objected to magazine publications that 
they have a distracting influence, from the fragmentary 
nature of their contents. 3ut to THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE this eannot in any way apply, inasmuch 
as its | are in all cases fall, if not exhaustive; 












while a ge number of them form chapters of works 
which be completed within the one Volume. 
Thus there are in the publisher's hands at the present 


time no fewer than SIX IMPORTANT WORKS, 
which might each be published separately at a high 
price. But instead of this they are to appear in THE 
VOLUMEof THESUNDAY MAGAZINE, commencing 
in October, and the Subscribers will thus get the whole 
of them complete (together with the other contribu- 
tions), for the Annual Subscripiion of 7s, 


56 LUDGATE HILL, September, 1868, 


THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


(SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED). 


BEGINS A NEW VOLUME WITH THE 
OCTOBER PART. 


THIS PART CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS: 


The CRUST and the CAKE. By 


the Author of * Occupations of a Retired Life.” 


2. FORGOTTEN by the WORLD; 


Memoirs of an Englishwoman. 


. STUDIES of CHARACTER. (New 


Series.) By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Editor. 


4. BIBLICALSTUDIES. By Professor 


Plumptre. 


5. EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST 
MEN. By C., J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Don- 
caster, 


6. HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By W. Lindsay-Alexander, D.D. 


- 


ie) 





STRAHAN and CO., Publishers. 








TO THE ELECTORS OF THE 
\ TESTERN DIVISION of the 
COUNTY of SURREY. 

GENTLEMEN,—At the request of the Liberal party in 
our division, I offer myself as a Candidate to represent 
you in the next Parliament. 

Iis first business will be to determine whether Mr 
Disraeli and his party are to continue to conduct the 
Government of this country. For more than two years 
that party has retained office by sacrificing its opinions 
on the most vital questions. Political morality wil] be 
vindicated when the nation receives a leader in Mr. 
Gladstone, distinguished for earnestness and adherence 
to his conscientious convictions, 

Amongst Imperial questions, the state of Ireland 
demands immediate attention. I approve of the mea- 
sure sketched by Mr. Gladstone in his recent speeches 
in the House of Commons, for the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Irish Church. The position 
of that Church is a scandal to us at home and abroad 
and is felt to be a great wrong by four-fifths of the 
Irish people, The proposed measure would be an act 
of justice that would allay religious animosities, and 
give hope to Ireland that other measures of justice 
would follow. As a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. I repudiate any attempt to injure its character by 
identifying it with the Lrish Establishment. 

I think the question next in importance is that of our 
Educational system. Since the extension of the 
Electoral Franchise to great numbers of the Working 
Classes, there is a more imperative necessity that 9 
large and comprehensive scheme of National Educg- 
tion should as soon as possible be proposed in Parlig- 
ment, 

lam in favour of greater economy in our National 
Expenditure, especially in the Military and Naval 
Departments, which in the opinion of competent 
may be made more efficient at a smaller cost, 
‘ement of our two great political parties ing 
e and non-intervention in the quarrels of 
other nations, seems to warrant some reduction of our 
armaments, 

I have touched on some of the more important 
political questions; there will be others on which you 
will probably wish to know my opinions. I shall have 
great pleasure in giving you the opportunity when [ 
appear personally before you at publi: meetings, 




















My residence amongst you, and my stake in the 
county, are a guarantee that your lozal interests will 
have my careful at‘eution. 

If you do me the honour of ele 


entatives, [ shall do every 





ing me one of your 
ing in my power to 





merit so great a distinetion, 
Believe me to be, 


Yours respectfully, 
FREDERIC PENNINGTON. 
Broome Hall, Dorking, August 17, 1868, 


pavest NE EXPLORATION FUND. 
, Patron—The QUEEN, 


ts of this Society are :— 


The o) j 

1. The pursuit of Archaeological Researches by means 
of Excavations, copying of Luscriptions, drawing Plans 
of Ancient Editiees and Rui taking accurate Photo- 

raphs of Monuments, &ce.,, is e Holy Land. 
caphical Survey of the country, so as to 
ind Distances, and furnish a correct 
Description of the Present Aspect of the country. 

3. The 
country. 

4. The Collection of Authentic Information as to the 
Manners, Customs, and Traditions of ths Population of 
Palestine. 

5. The Formation of a Biblical Museum 

Reports of Work ens of Work: Letters of 
Lieutenant Warren, ief of the Exploring party; 
the Phot at y. and all other informa- 
tion © ul etary, by whom also 
subscriptions are received, at the Society's Office. 9 Pall 
Mall East. Subscriptions are also received at the 
Union Bunk, Charing Cross Branch, 4 Pall Mal! East, 
and at Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, Strand, 




















Geology, Flora, Fauna, and Meteorology of the 








I 
ch 












JALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

—Subseribers who have not received Copies of 

the Report of the last Public Meeting, and other 

persons who may wish to receive them, are requested 

to communicate with the Secretary, 9 Pall Mall East, 
London, 8. W. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
cirewlation of the blood, &c., &e., adulteration of food, 
miik, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, aud working-man should 
have, 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientific men 
who have seen ii) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope. and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. MCCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER. 

Sir,—Uaving seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses. I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours, & 











RAE and CO,, Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above in nent can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham, Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra. 

All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 15 Blucher street, Birmingham. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols, 


[On Uctober 5. 
In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 
Author of “ Armstrong Magney, 


*&e. 3 vols, 
if ” 
Pearl. By the Author of “Caste. 
«A very interesting novel. The characters are well 
rayed, and there is au indes¢ ‘ribable charm about 
ea heroine. — Observer. 


Mis. St. Clair’s Son. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 


“This book sustains Lady Blake's reputation. It is 


» to with a natural plot and a good 
Aen < teen sti is breathle — ‘—John Bull, ° 
Three Wives. By the Author 


of * Margaret and her Bridesma ids,” &e. 3 vols. 


“Three very charming volumes, » work is full o f 
and will be read throughout t with pleasure.” 






interest, 
— Sun. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


3 vols. 
“4 book destined to leave its mark upon the 
yone who begins it will lay it down untini 

fat W, 

Robert Falconer. 
MacpONALD, LL.D. 3 vole. 
Hvrst and BLACKETT, 


THE POPULAR NEW N OVELS, 


NELLY BROOKE. 


MarryatT, Author of * Love's 


ALOST NAME. By J. Sheridan le 


» reader. 


ner 


N 


By eine 


Publishers. 


By Florence 


Conflict,” &, 3 vols, 
















Fanv, Author of * Unele Silas,” &e. 3 vols, 

A Lost Name’ is equal from the first page to the 
last, The interest never flags. Thecharacters 

net and detinite, with a breadth of colourin 
yastery of outline such as ve the author ¢ 

tomist of the human heart. [tis the greatest 

Mr. le Fanu has yet achieved.”"—T7ve 7imes. 

The AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. By 
the Author of * Tender and Tru Mr. Hogarih’s 
Will,” &e. 3 vols. 

“ \ very interesting story."—Morning Post. 

A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. 
LANCASTER, M.A. 3 vols, 

“This novel in i “ates unquestionsble power in its 
v1 » both of ex ‘ivingand delineating character aud 
pu of humorous caricature.”"—ASpeefator. 

FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season 


TH a 0 UGH FLOOD 


“h highly riginal and vigor 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. 


and FLAME 





us novel.” —ASpectal 


By the 


”, 


Right Hon. Lady Herverrt. 1 vol. 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 








he 15th of Ociober, No, L, pri nee. 


continued in Weekly Numbe ‘rs till completed. 


Hi KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
I}lustrated by Marcus Stone. 
VIRTUE and ¢ nual 


@ Sixpe 


To 


lon: 


Lon 0., City r vd ivy lane, E.C. 


Mr. BUXTON’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, Third Editi 


Edition, re written and enlarged, 
DEAS of the D. \Y on POLICY, 
Analyzed and Arra mge a ‘HARLES Buxton, 
M.A. M.P.. author of “ i. Fowell 
Buxton, Bart.” 
[Tais Edition contains ¢ 
borne, Sir Stafford North 
Mr. Layard, Earl Fortescue, 
JOHN Murray, 


By 
A Memoir a dir 





nnotations by Lord Cran- 
. the Dean of Westminster, 
Mr. Leeky, &e., 
Albemarle street, 








&e.] 


Crowa 8yo, ap aes ‘led boards, red edges, 3s 6a. 


JELIGIOUS EMBLEMS and ALLE- 
& GORIES: a Series of E ugravings with suitable 
eiterpress, designed to illustrate Divine Truth. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM HOLMES. A new edition, with an 
introduction by the Rev, JAMes Smirn, Author of 
“The Book that will suit you,” 


Pancras lane, Cheapside, 





London: Witntam TEeaa, 
This day is published, price 1s. 
] ENJAMIN DISRAELL; the Past and 
the Future, A Letier to John Ball, Esq. By a 
— ——— Tory. 
- BL ACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
\ 'TCHLEY and Co., Publishers of Works 
on fang ering, Architecture, Arch:eo- 
«ec re 
prepared to undertake the public ation 
ol a aon the a be ve or kindred subjects. 
A Catalogue of their New Works sent free on 
aplication, 
ATCHLEY and Co., 
the Museum), W.C 


Sciences 





106 Great Russell street (near 


| 


MR. MORRIS’S POEM. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Now ready, 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


THE WANDERERS, “THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS 


ATALANTA’S RACE. THE LADY OF THE LAND. 
THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. THE SON OF CGRESUS. 


DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS. WATCHING OF THE FALCON 


= Boll PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE, 
OGIER THE DANE. 


THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE. 


‘rhaps of any other, who has so possessed this excellent gift of 
looking freshly and simply on external nature in all her meny colours, and of re lucing what he sees with 
such effective precision and truthfalness, It is mot too bold to anticipate for * Th urthly Paradise * a longer 
} dura ae in the hearts and minds of men than perhaps any contemporary verse.”"—Sortnight/y Review, 

» have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare that we heartily commend it to 
our Mn nders."—Saturday Revie. q 


1 thick vol. crown 8vo, 14s. 





“There is no English poct of this time, nor ] 





» volume, 


*It may be doubted whether any poet of our day equals Mr, Morris in enabling his reader to see the objects 
which are presenter dt A eee ee a Great riches of invention, an imagination that enters into the being not 
only of human bet supernatural ageuts, unstrained pathos, vivid powers of description, and a keen sense of 
beauty.”—Athenwum., 






There is nothing mx re delightful than to escape from the problem-haunted poetry of the day into the rippling 


narrative of Morri s's Tres 











h and vivid fancy.........2 volume of the most delightful aud varied poetic legend which 
ever entranced the schoolboy, or amused the weary brain of toiling man,”—Apectafor. 

‘The book must be read by any oue who wishes to know what it is like: and few will read it without reeog- 
nizing its author for a poot who has struck a new vein, and wi ‘ring his art above popularity, has achieved 
a work which will yet be px urs ar wherever true poetry is understood.” —/'al/ Mall Gazette, 

F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








THE BRAMLUEIGC me ‘OF ‘BIS! LOP’S FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Cv.,, 65 Cornhill, 


NEW AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


THACKERAY’S 


Ta MONTHLY VOLUMES, large crown § 


UNIFORM 


M R. WORKS, 


7s 6d each. 


lay, the 29th inst. 


On Tues 


THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 


MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES JAMES YELLOWPLUSH. 


te Volume, with 17 [lusirations and numerous Woodcuts 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill, 








CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.) 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
at a considerable saving of expense by applying for the 
Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 


15 OLD BonpD stTREET, LONDON, W. 


‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE Pie THE BEST - ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 









DEANE’S—© -o weated Table Cutlery, every , DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
ety of style and finish. Bath Rooms titted complete. 
DEANE’S—E ~ m do plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
manufacture, strongly plated. and approved patterns, 
DEANE’ S—Elecctro-p ‘Tea and Coffee Sets, | DEANE’ S—Beidsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. Bedding of superior quality 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Cover: in sets, from Iss, made Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
DEANE’ eee = Maché ‘Tea in Sets DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
rom 21s, new and elegant patte of patterns, French and English. 
“l Tea and ¢ offer Urns, with | DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, lron Ware, and 


DEANE’ S—Bronc 
Loysell’s and other Lmprovements, 
DEANE’S— smmees and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 


and Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &e, 
DEANE’S—Moterator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 


large and handsome assortment 


| Culinary Utensil 
DEANE’ S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’ S—Horticuitural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &. 






well made, 


DEANE’ S—Gis Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEANE’ S—Harness, Suddies, and Horse Clothing: 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- manufactured on the premises, of 





light Glass from 62s. the best material, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


| NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A Discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 





DEANE and CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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No. I. on Saturday, October 3. 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 





THE 


PALL MALL BUDGEKT. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE from day to day: 
WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





PRICE SIXPENCE; STAMPED, SEVENPENCE. 





For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, 
Australia, and other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all 
the Original Articles printed in the Pann Mati Gazerre from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number will appear on Saturday, the 3rd 
of October. Each number will be composed of Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of the Patt Mati Gazerre. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will bea 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c., &c. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 
A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 





OFFICE: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


Where all Communications should be addressed. 








THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 





PRICE TWOPENCE; STAMPED THREEPENCE. 





“Tn regard to opinion the Patn Mann Gazette is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on 
nearly all sides may be found there....... The Pant Matt Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is 
Liberal in its politics, it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a 
platform and a hearing in the world outside has a chance of being heard in the PaLn Mauu Gazerre too. Ably expressed it 
must be, and it is probable that no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability....... One of 
the most striking points about the Patn Matt Gazette has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been con- 
tributed by experts—people with the best information upon their respective topics. ...... Of all journals the Part Maun 
GazeTTe gives us the most vivid sense of power: its staff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its dis- 
interestedness. owe . In exercising the fanctions of a social and literary police, the Pau Mau Gasarm has done work 
On the 
whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in sean with the political and social reaction to which we have referred, the 
Patt Maui Gazerre is the most important fact of the hour.”—From “ The London Press” in the Contemporary Review. 





** From the first establishment of the PALL MALI GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the 
present time its circulation has constantly and steadily increased, It is now very large and influential, 
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